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The School Play 


A PROFESSIONAL ACTOR, Watching the parents take their seats, which are 
excessively hard, in the gymnasium, which is excessively cold, might well 
experience a sinking of the heart. This audience has not come to be purged 
by pity or by terror; this audience is incapable of rolling, however 
figuratively, in the aisles. Except for a sprinkling of new boys’ mothers 
and the insufferable parents of the star performer, this audience knows 
what it is in for. The lights go out, one by one. The small but cumbrous 
curtains part jerkily, and the music-master, clad in a duffle-coat and 
partially asphyxiated, is revealed trying to abate the clouds of smoke 
pouring from. the witches’ cauldron. He stumbles off, and an outburst of 
coughing drowns the opening incantations of the Three Weird Sisters. 
Before the November afternoon is over, the feeling, common to most of 
the parents, that their offspring deserved a role more prominent than that 
allotted to him, has evaporated. Second Murderer was about his mark, 
after all. In sagging tights, a huge black wig and a dagger the size of a 
cutlass, Timothy never really gave the impression of being at home on 
the stage. A total lack of conviction marked the manner in which he piped 
his lines, whose delivery appeared to cause him acute embarrassment. 
“You were much the best, darling”, his mother loyally tells him after- 
wards, tactfully suppressing the impulse to get to work with a moistened 
handkerchief on the deposits of burnt cork remaining in his eyebrows. 
His father asks him if he has been any good at football this term. 
“Thank Heavens ”’, he says a little later in the car, “we haven’t got to 
go through that again until next year.” 


School plays are not the only things that recur at regular intervals; certain 
charges on your income have the same regrettable habit. The Midland 
Bank Standing Order Service will save a lot of trouble in this connection. 
That's one of the advantages you enjoy when you bank at the Midland. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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ENGLISH 


THREE 


RAYMOND O’MALLEY 
and 
DENYS THOMPSON 


This third volume of the success- 
ful secondary school course, English 
in Schools, is now ready, with en- 
chanting illustrations by David 
Knight. 78. 


The enthusiastic press comments 
on English One remain true of the 
series as a whole: 


‘The authors are to be congratu- 
lated on a real effort to provide 
unconventional exercises and ex- 
citing questions. It is strongly 
recommended.’ Higher Education 
Fournal. 


‘Handsomely produced . . . well 
planned, comprehensive, and leav- 
ened with a redeeming humour. 
The emphasis throughout is on 
promoting thought and discussion.’ 
The Times Educational Supplement. 


English One 6s. 
English Two 6s. 6d. 


English Four and English Five 
will follow in 1957 


Inspection copies available from 
99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, WCI 


HEINEMANN 


Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Bulletin 


Articles on 
SHELLEY 

LEIGH HUNT 

Now out 

No. VII (a Byron number) 


Contributors: 
EDMUND BLUNDEN ROBERT GITTINGS 
LESLIE A. MARCHAND ALVIN WHITLEY 
W. G. BEBBINGTON ANDREW RUTHERFORD 
DUNCAN GRAY and VIOLET W. WALKER 


Price 7s. 6d. (postage 6d.) 
Back numbers available (Nos. 3 & 4 at 6s.) 


KEATS 
BYRON 


Hon. Editor and Publisher: 
DOROTHY HEWLETT 
11 Lion Gate Gardens 
Richmond Surrey 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


4 BOOKS? 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 


and buy their books here. 
Foyles have depts. for Gramophone 
Records, Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music, Lending Library, 
Foreign Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Announcing a new series published by 
Ginn and Company for 9 to 15-year-olds 


SHORTER CLASSICS 


Edited by M. W. and G. Thomas 


Ready now 


1. TOM SAWYER 
2. ROBINSON CRUSOE 
3. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


To be published shortly 


4. MOBY DICK 
5. LITTLE WOMEN 
6. WESTWARD HO! 


Price each 5s. 0d. 


THs new series, edited by Dr. M. W. 

Thomas, headmaster of Tottenham County 
School, and his wife, presents famous novels 
in a form easily enjoyed by children of many 
types and varying degrees of ability. 

Many of the classics, of course, make little 
or no appeal to boys and girls; but there is a 
wide range of vivid, fast-moving stories that 
hold a perennial attraction for young people. 
Experience shows, however, that unedited 
versions of these books are rarely suited to 
the requirements of those who do not read 
easily and fluently. Some of them are so long 
that interest cannot be sustained. Most of 
them contain material that is beyond the 
comprehension of young readers. 


SEND FOR LOAN COPIES 


To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 
18 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send on loan one copy of Tom Sawyer 
Gulliver's Travels...... 
(Tick what is wanted). 


Crusoe 
Readers 


Robinson 
Also details of Active 


The present series Shorter Classics has been 
planned to meet the needs that thus become 
apparent. Texts have been cut, but each book 
emerges as an integrated unity, without the 
device of ‘connecting links.’ Each is an un- 
distorted miniature, and it can be read with 
ease before interest begins to slacken. 

It is not enough that children should enjoy 
the narrative; they need to enjoy, and to 
appreciate, the individual style of the author. 
Although the text has been slightly modified 
where some simplification seemed desirable, 
the atmosphere and ‘feel’ of the original have 
been preserved throughout. The books are 
illustrated by artists of the front rank, whose 
work is in the modern idiom, fresh, lively, and 
provocative. 


4 more Active Readers 
(Acompanion series for 9-15 years) 
FROGMAN DIVER 
by Andrew Wood 


THE BIG STEAMERS 
by Andrew Wood 


SUMMER TENTING 
by K. M. Gadd 5s. Od. 


MYSTERY AT MONK’S HALL 
by G. O’Connor 5s. Od. 


5s. Od. 


5s. Od. 
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The Works of 
John Dryden, I 


Edited by E. N. HOOKER 
and H. T. SWEDENBERG 


This is the first new edition of 
Dryden’s works since 1808, and 
is to be completed in twenty 
volumes. The first volume is 
now ready and contains texts of 
the poems published between 
1649 and 1680, together with 
notes and an introduction. UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS. 
Volume One, 64s. net 


Pericles 
NEW SHAKESPEARE 


This volume in the New Shake- 
speare Edition has been edited 
by J. C. Maxwell. There is an 
Introduction, Stage History, 
extensive notes, and a glossary. 

15s. net 


The Sermons of 
John Donne, VIII 


Edited by E. M. SIMPSON 
and G.R. POTTER 


This is the fourth volume to be 
published in the series of ten 
which will form the definitive 
edition of Donne’s complete 
sermons. UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA PRESS. 56s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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NEW IN 


EVERY MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


‘Everyman has not only enriched the 
leisure hour with its supply of the world’s 
great fiction, but also curtailed and assisted 
academic toils. It is typical of the high 
academic ideal that for the thousandth 
issue the Metaphysics of Aristotle, edited 
by John Warrington’ and introduced by 
Sir David Ross, has been the selection.’ 

IVOR BROWN in the Observer 


* 


Milton’s Poems 


Edited and introduced by Professor B. A. 

Wright. The new text is based on Milton’s 

editions and MSS. with modernization 

only of such archaisms as do not help the 

modern reader to read the poems as 

Milton intended. The editor’s principles 

are explained in an Introduction dealing 

with Milton’s spelling and punctuation. 

No. 384. 73. 

e 
Coleridge’s 
e a e e 

Biographia Literaria 
Edited and Introduced by George Watson, 
M.A. Containing the essence of his im- 
portant critical views, and intimate 
glimpses of his friend Wordsworth, 
Coleridge’s masterpiece is now com- 
pletely revised and reannotated and pre- 


sented for the first time as the author 
intended it. No. 


Sheridan’s Plays 


With new Introduction and Notes by 
LEWIS GIBBS. The Rivals; St. Patrick’s 
Day; The Duenna; A Trip to Scarborough; 
The School for Scandal; The Critics; 
Pizarro. No. 95. 6s. 


Virginia Woolf’s 
‘To the Lighthouse’ 


Her clearest and most successful novel on 
the theme that life is the centre of art. 
No. 949. 6s. 
* Send for 36-page descriptive list of 
Everyman’s Library (500 authors) to 
Dent’s, Bedford St., London W.C.2 
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Notes and Observations 


HE Association has cause to be grateful to 

Printing House Square for its generous 
salute to our Jubilee. The leading article in The 
Times Literary Supplement, which in reviewing 
the Jubilee ‘Essays and Studies’ discussed the 
Association’s history, was followed by a com- 
prehensive leader in The Times itself devoted 
to the Association’s work. In this article the 
present writer’s name was coupled with Jere- 
miah’s for having pointed out that so far from 
having completed its purpose the present stan- 
dards of English still provide the Association 
with unlimited scope for zeal. The Times argued 
that the present situation is not unsatisfactory 
in view of the great demand for the English 
classics in the Penguin and other cheap edi- 
tions, and the regular reading of poetry to the 
millions from Portland Place. The Times is 
right that there are few generalizations which 
cannot be turned upside down, and every re- 
sponsible Jeremiah should hope in his heart 
that he is wrong. But reading our classics, like 
listening to classical music, is living on capital; 
and how many of our new writers achieve 
classical standards, and how far has the listen- 
ing to poetry read from Portland Place pro- 
duced any new poetry worth reading? Until 
we have worthy successors to the novelists, 
poets, and playwrights of pre-war years, and 
until the popular press improves its tone, and 
children return to the habit of reading, mecha- 
nical and aerial culture will remain suspect. 


Words come into sudden prominence. Until 
Colonel Nasser seized the Canal we seemed to 
have got on without the word ‘nub’. On its 
front page the Observer announced that our 
Cabinet was grappling with the nub of this 


question: and soon afterwards both The Times 
and the Sunday Times in their leaders on Suez 
referred to the nub of the problem. ‘Nub’, 
according to the Oxford Dictionary, was born in 
1594 in the Cecil Papers, a relation of ‘knub’, 
which meant the innermost wrapping of the 
chrysalis in a silk cocoon. In the eighteenth 
century it was used for a protuberance or lump. 
The O.£.D. assigns it only to American usage 
as the point or heart of a matter. Webster 
marks its use in the U.S.A. as only colloquial, 
but Mark Twain in A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur wrote ‘When the nub was sprung the 
assemblage let go with a horse-laugh’. ‘Nub’’s 
literary appearance in the English press in 
connexion with the Canal at any rate empha- 
sizes our co-operation with Mr. Dulles. 


Readers of St. John Ervine’s Bernard Shaw will 
have been eager to procure the Summer number 
of the Cornhill Magazine. For this issue contains 
the hitherto unpublished letters of Shaw to the 
late Benedictine Abbess of Stanbrook, with 
whom he formed such a long, unlikely, and 
productive friendship. The abbess having taken 
stern and heartfelt exception to The Black Girl 
in her Search for God, communications ceased and 
the friendship seemed doomed. On her Golden 
Jubilee, however, advised by her Archbishop, 
Dame Laurentia dispatched to G. B. S. without 
comment a card printed in her honour. In 
the true spirit of Shavian comedy Shaw took 
this to be an announcement of her death, and 
wrote a letter of condolence to the community 
of such sincerity that Dame Laurentia could 
not but forgive him and ask him to resume 
calling. Having committed what he called this 
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88 Notes and Observations 


‘super howler’ G. B. S. extricated himself with 
characteristic aplomb: 


‘Laurentia! Alive! ! ! 


‘Is this the way to trifle with a man’s most 
sacred feelings? 

‘I thought you were in heaven, happy and 
blessed. And you were only laughing at 


N one of his earnest, inimitable letters Rilke 
I speaks of an Italian painter who was ‘so full 
of a period that he [was] valid for all periods’. 
Waiving the discretion of second thoughts, we 
are tempted to apply these words to Sir Max 
—‘the complete Eighteen-Ninety-er’, as Mr. 
Thomas Moult once called him. And, indeed, 
the writings of Sir Max would seem to abet and 
confirm us in our judgement. ‘I belong to the 
Beardsley period’,’ he told his readers some 
sixty years ago, while, more recently, he de- 
scribed himself as ‘what the writers of obituary 
notices call “‘an interesting link with the past” ’.? 
Certainly he was not conspicuous for sympathy 
towards modern trends of living. ‘I myself’, he 
confessed to his listeners, ‘am one of the relics 
of an older, an easier, and more pleasant and 
yet a more formal world than this one.’? With 
all this evidence to hand, should we not con- 
tentedly inter his reputation in that fin-de-stécle 
niche, precious with the ashes of so many minor 
talents? Yet wait: for who reads these petits 
maitres, with their ‘limited edition’ prose and 
verse, save the period-fancier, the rarity-col- 
lector? Sir Max’s work, on the other hand, 
enjoys a general contemporary recognition; his 
titles are regularly reprinted, and three have 
now reached the Penguin-reading public.* 

Even his first precocious volume’ offers us a 
clue to the way in which Sir Max epitomized 
yet transcended his decade. At a first glance, 
the titles of these essays—Dandies and Dandies,® 


1 Diminuendo (1895). 

2 A Small Boy seeing Giants (1936). 

3 Playgoing (1945), a broadcast—the last two titles are 
included in his volume of essays Mainly on the Air (1946). 


Sir Max Beerbohm: A Tribute 


By DEREK STANFORD 


‘O Laurentia, Laurentia, Laurentia, how 
could you.’ 


The article, signed ‘by a Nun of Stanbrook’, 
and the letters, which occupy forty pages, make 
serious and fascinating reading. No wonder 
the Summer Cornhill is sold out: but fortunately 
it can be read in many libraries. 


G. B. 


The Pervasion of Rouge—present the insignia of 
affectation which we associate with the ’nineties, 
In the latter, for example, he speaks of ‘our 
great renaissance of cosmetics’, and his paper 
forms a sort of delightful counterpart to 
Beardsley’s exotic Toilet of Helen. But turn toa 
third study in this book—his essay on the 
fashions of the previous decade—and note the 
perspective he observes, the distance he puts 
between himself and his subject. The typical 
fin-de-siécle author wrote as a slave to the time- 
spirit. Imprisoned by the fads and obsessions 
of his day, he declared his faith in contem- 
poraneity without proportion or reserve. Anti- 
conventional in the extreme, he none the less 
fell victim to the new convention—the new 
Babylonian etiquette ofstandardized effrontery. 
From these excesses Sir Max remained free. 
Writing in 1880 of the decade which inducted 
society ‘into the mysteries of art’, he preserves 
an ironical coolness of approach. ‘It is a pity’, 
he states, ‘that the historians have held back so 
long. For this period is now so remote from us 
that it is nearly impossible to understand, more 
than a little must be left in the mists of anti- 
quity that involve it.’ This, in a sense, was ever 
his manner. In his apparent enthusiasm for the 
latest toys and tricks of artifice a pinch of irony 
was always present; and in this irony lay his 
detachment, and in this detachment dwelt the 
critic. It is es caricaturist and as critic that Sir 
Max is at his most characteristic. Caricature he 


+ Poet’s Corner, Zuleika Dobson, Seven Men and two others. 

Works (1896). 

© King George the Fourth and Poor Romeo! (a study of a 
histrionic fop) examine specific themes of dandyism. 
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defines as ‘the delicious art of exaggerating, 
without fear or favour, the peculiarities of this or 
that human body, for the mere sake of exaggera- 
tion’. In the same essay (The Spirit of Caricature, 
1901) he repudiates the notion that it has its 
source in ‘a moral impulse’, being instead ‘the 
sheer desire and irresponsible lust for bedevil- 
ling this or that human body’. Sir Max is 
speaking here of pictorial caricature, whose art 
he has extended and enriched with such collec- 
tions as Fifty Caricatures, Rossetti and his Circle, 
and Things New and Old; but his words may be 
applied to his literary caricature—his deft 
verbal imitations and distortions. 

In the essay just quoted, Sir Max describes 
caricature as ‘a serious art which makes frivolity 
its aim’. The ‘seriousness’ resides in the power 
of concentration, the degree of consciousness, 
necessary to the caricature-artist; the ‘frivolity’ 
in the lack of ‘moral impulse’, the ‘irre- 
sponsible’ urge to mimic. Now if the highest 
excellence of art derives from unity of effect— 
the even distribution of the writer’s persona 
over the area of his composition—it is interest- 
ing to remark how Sir Max remains consistently 
himself at the peripheral points of his writing. 
The nicely conscientious artist composes each 
work in a given key, the marginal details agree- 
ing as truly as the major element in the design. 
This all-over harmony of pre-decided tone, Sir 
Max has been at fine pains to maintain. Con- 
sider, for example, the caricature of ‘infant 
school-room primer’ or ‘governess’ prose which 
serves as epigraph to The Story of the Small Boy 
and the Barley-sugar (1897) : 


‘Little reader, unroll your Map of Eng- 
land. 

‘Look over its coloured counties and find 
Rutland. 

‘You shall not read this story until you 
have found Rutland. For it was there, in the 
village of Dauble, that these things hap- 
pened. 

‘You need not look for Dauble; it is too 
small to be marked.’ 


The tale which follows is subtly in keeping, 
and the epilogue which repeats the motif 
(‘Little reader, roll up your Map of England’) 
blandly disfigures its original still further: 


* One of the stories in his volume Seven Men (1912), later included in Seven Men and two others (1949). 


Sir Max Beerbohm: A Tribute 89 


‘Perhaps you have often laughed at Rut- 
land, because it is the tiniest of all the 
counties and is painted pink. 

‘Now see how neatly and well they have 
painted it, never going over the edges, as you 
would have done. 

‘And know, also, that though it looks so 
small, it is really more than three times as 
big as your nursery, and that things can 
happen there. 

‘It is very foolish to laugh at Rutland.’ 
In Sir Max’s writing the caricature is finished 

down to the last detail. A footnote, purporting 
to convey historical information, to his essay 
1880, gives proof of this perfecting polish: 


‘Cromwell House.’ The residence of Lady 
Freake, a famous hostess of the day, where 
even Royalty was sure of a welcome.’ 


Equally on the mark are the extracts quoted 
from the memoirs of an imaginary Regency 
figure—Captain Tarleton’s Contemporary Bucks 
—in Sir Max’s ‘fairy story’ The Happy Hypocrite 
(1897). The snatches of verse which decorate 
the pages of Enoch Soames" are too well known 
to be quoted. They read like nothing so much 
as the most outré pieces contained in A, J. A. 
Symons’s Anthology of ‘Nineties’ Verse inflated to 
the ludicrous. Indeed, Enoch Soames superbly 
represents vacancy aping the complex, inanity 
posing as sophistication. Soames’s dicta are 
even better (Baudelaire and Verlaine he writes 
off respectively as ‘a bourgeois’ and ‘an épicier 
malgré lui’), and the prose extracts from 
Soames’s book Wegations catch the self-stultifica- 
tion of spirit to which poor Soames falls fatally 
a victim. 

Moreover, the works which these knick- 
knacks of caricature adorn are conceived 
throughout with ironic distortion. Lord George 
Hell in The Happy Hypocrite is converted from a 
life of expensive debauchery to one where the 
acme of existence lies in relishing currant-buns 
with his virtuous young bride in a woodsman’s 
cottage in sylvan Kensington, while the Duke 
of Dorset in Zuleika Dobson carries his exclusive- 
ness to the point of black-balling the names of 
those he has proposed for election to the Junta 
dining-club, of which, for a year, he is the sole 
member. There is caricature, too, of a less 
fantastic order where the bright young Stone 
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Age people of his story The Dreadful Dragon of 
Hay Hill (1928) are shown as dancing with joy- 
less incessancy after the death of the terrifying 
monster, just as the young set of the ’twenties 
danced after the First World War. 

But Sir Max’s finest triumph in literary 
caricature takes the form of parody, of which 
his volume A Christmas Garland' is the best 
example. Here the degree of distortion which 
caricature indulges in is limited by the need to 
reproduce the authentic traits of the original 
authors. Kipling, George Moore, H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, and a number of others figure 
among the targets winged with elegant, un- 
erring marksmanship. But if we exclude the 
skit on Kipling, there is little deliberate malice 
in his mirth. Of mannered writers the most 
mannerly, Sir Max’s corrective is directed at 
excess, not at some rival principle or viewpoint. 
And it is just because Sir Max is not original 
as a thinker that he is so neatly able to notice 
the departures of others from a reasonable 
norm of thought and expression. The mind of 
this parodist is like a mirror, unclouded by any 
internal projections but reflecting clearly the 
hardly visible deformities of external objects. 
Dr. Leavis and Mr. Pound have both been duly 
concerned as to how we may best be taught to 
read in order to register consciously the sensi- 
bility of individual styles. If anywhere ‘the 
sentiment of style’ (style, both good and bad) 
can be exercised, it is from a happy perusal of 
this most gaily observant book. 

The strength of a parodist is in his power to 
detect the texture and graining of a style and 
risibly to reproduce those features. This power 
was Sir Max’s, and from it stems his paramount 
virtue as a critic: an eye to see what is before it, 
and a gift of shrewd, humane comment upon 
the idiosyncrasy of the seen. 

The degree in which Sir Max’s critical sense 
depended on the visual or tangible image can 
be deduced from the type of work which he 
undertook in this genre: the dramatic criticism 
of Around Theatres (1924) and the art criticism 
of Words for Pictures.2 With sly modesty Sir Max 
has told us that ‘self-respect and ignorance’ 


? Two further pieces of high merit are The Guerdon 
(1916) and Savonarola Brown (1917); the first being a 
parody of Henry James, the second a skit on bad blank- 
verse drama. 

2 Written in the ’nineties, and first collected together 
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prevented him ‘from the otherwise easy task of 
being an academic critic’.s Of what we ordi- 
narily term criticism, there is certainly little in 
Words for Pictures: a set of nine short studies on 
works by Hokusai, Bellini, and others. These 
take the form of semi-prose poems; and under 
the severe aegis of Roger Fry and Clive Bell 
would not have been accounted criticism at all, 
Today the narrow restriction of interest to the 
formal and technical points of a picture is no 
longer insisted upon. ‘Art criticism’, observes 
Sir Herbert Read, ‘can be conducted on the 
level of explanation; but also on the level of 
translation’ ;+ and it is from the second level 
that Sir Max’s Words for Pictures appeals to us, 
Sired, as they obviously are, by Pater’s magnifi- 
cat on the Mona Lisa, these studies sometimes 
show themselves perspicuously penetrating in 
interpreting some small but significant detail. 
‘Imagine’, he writes on Macbeth and the Witches 
—a painting by Corot—‘an English illustra- 
tor’s projection of the weird sisters—with long 
grey beards duly growing on their chins, and 
belike one of them duly holding in her hand 
a pilot’s thumb. It is because Corot had no 
reverence for Shakespeare’s text—because he 
was able to create in his own way, with scarcely 
a thought of Shakespeare, an independent 
master-piece that his picture is worthy of its 
theme.’ The mention of that pilot’s thumb—a 
puzzling microscopic nuisance!—clinches his 
point with verisimilitude. The weakness of 
Victorian naturalism, as a style of illustration, 
stands pithily exposed. 

‘The modern critic’, Sir Herbert Read main- 
tains, ‘fails most conspicuously on the descrip- 
tive or visualizing side of his activity.’ Sir Max’s 
Words for Pictures, after their fashion, help to 
remedy this lack. 

Of ‘criticism undiluted’—a phrase he em- 
ployed with scant approval in his Rede Lecture 
on Lytton Strachey (1949)—Sir Max has surpris- 
ingly given us full measure: the ten years’ work 
as dramatic critic on the Saturday Review, 
gathered together in his book Around Theatres. 
Nowhere is his wit, his agile intelligence, his 
quick, unsleeping awareness of distinction so 


in the volume of essays Yet Again (1909). 

3 ‘Why I Ought not to have become a Dramatic Critic’ 
(Around Theatres). 

4 ‘The Art of Art Criticism’ (The Listener, 1 May 
1952). 
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uniformly present as in these keen critiques. 
And nowhere, particularly, has the music-hall 
—that once popular mind and heart of the 
nation—received such exact yet loving en- 
shrinement as in the pages of this bright and 
buoyant volume. 


Sir Max Beerbohm: A Tribute gt 


But, in truth, Sir Max was always the critic, 
however much he played the nonchalant 
poseur; and it is by virtue of this that his seem- 
ingly airy and idle work contains its sure pre- 
servative. 


The Inquisitor 


In Memory of Walter De La Mare: 
25 April 1873-22 Fune 1956 
' HEREFORE and whither? Who, how, what, and why?’ 
Never was such inveterate questioner; 
Never was metaphysician more aware 
Of Earth’s profound, decoying mystery. 
A flint sufficed him as an augury; 
A weed no less; a bird aloft in air: 
The commonest thing became uniquely rare 
Beneath his ardent, scrutinizing eye. 
With life so enigmatic to his mind, 
No less obscure for being beautiful, 
Can we but wonder what he’ll hope to find 
Beyond Earth’s bounds foreshortened to a tomb; 
What marvels will transport him; above all, 
What questions he’ll be asking, and of whom? 


RALPH LAWRENCE 


~~ produce Shakespeare, no matter what 
play is chosen or what theatrical conven- 
tion is preferred, is to confront a twofold prob- 
lem every time: there is the problem of the 
right interpretation of the text, and the problem 
of the right mode of presentation for translating 
the text into theatrical terms. Quite often there 
are themes in a play that solve both problems 
simultaneously, but the type of solution differs 
from play to play. More abstract themes lend 
themselves to a more symbolic pictorial treat- 
ment, so long as the symbolism is not obtrusive; 
thus the conflict between good and evil in 
Macbeth can be presented with the use of con- 
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By SAXON WALKER 


trasted and archetypal lighting tones, and by 
means of the convention of the sinister left. In 
the history plays, however, and more particu- 
larly in those with much comic substance, the 
mood and atmosphere, and the supernatural 
elements and abstract themes, are all less in 
evidence, and other means are necessary for 
expressing the interpretation. Henry IV is a 
good example of a play whose themes help to 
solve the problems of interpretation and pre- 
sentation simultaneously. On the whole the 
producer must use scene as setting, and express 
the interpretation through acting devices such 
as mimicry. This is not to say that the scene 
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cannot in any way be made significant, but the 
significance will tend to be more literal than 
suggestive; it is here that heraldry becomes 
important. 

The first part of the play tells a number of 
simultaneous stories. It shows how the King 
quells the first rising of the Percy rebellion, 
which is plotted by Hotspur and Worcester with 
a powerful alliance of lords from the Welsh 
and Scottish borders; it also shows how Prince 
Henry, the King’s eldest son, after mixing with 
low life in the company of Falstaff in the tavern 
at Eastcheap and elsewhere, finally redeems 
his reputation and shows himself worthy of 
kingship by his bravery at the Battle of Shrews- 
bury; and, last but not least, it shows some of 
the picaresque adventures of Falstaff and his 
accomplices. These stories are told side by side 
in a skilfully contrived pattern, with significant 
variety of pace. The Falstaffian comedy seems 
to be timeless, having no narrative beginning 
and no narrative end; its episodic character is 
its nature and virtue, and very properly its pace 
is that of prose. The chapter of the King’s story 
that is told here is not timeless, but it moves 
relatively slowly, for only a chapter is told in 
the course of the play, whereas in the same 
period the whole of the essential biography of 
Hotspur passes rapidly before us. The King 
symbolizes continuity of government, and the 
heraldry in the spoken words and in the cos- 
tumes and properties on the stage will stress 
this symbolism, as well as stressing and distin- 
guishing the dramatic conflicts. 

The story may lack the dramatic impetus 
of a tragedy, but it is certainly not lacking 
in dramatic conflicts. The complications are 
numerous, and the principal conflicts are four- 
fold. There is the King’s struggle against the 
rebels; there is his claim on the Prince, whom 
he contrasts or compares in turn with Hotspur, 
himself, and Richard II; there is Falstaff’s 
claim on the Prince, which entails his opposi- 
tion to the law and order of the King, and even 
more to the militarism of the rebel soldiers, 
Hotspur and Douglas; and there is the Prince’s 
choice, his inner conflict between these op- 
posing claims. The whole play has been inter- 
preted in terms of its Morality themes, and 
such an interpretation is helpful to our under- 


standing of these dr ic conflicts, so long as 
we are not betrayed into imagining or perform- 
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ing the drama as an allegory with personified 
figures instead of iving, unpredictable charac- 
ters. ‘Briefly, the Morality pattern puts the 
Prince in the centre of the picture. As the heir 
to the throne he has to serve an apprenticeship 
in which he must choose between the sloth, 
vanity, and luxury of Falstaff’s world and the 
chivalry of the court; also he is further tempted 
by the pride and excessive military honour 
symbolized by Hotspur. Eventually the Prince 
emerges as the golden mean between these 
various extremes, the ideal Renaissance prince 
with manifold accomplishments. The Morality 
story is the story of this emergence, which is by 
no means a foregone conclusion, and the issue 
is often in the balance. 

The stresses and strains of this story are illus- 
trated in performance by an extensive pattern 
of mimicry, which has a peculiar importance 
in this play; much of it is directly connected 
with the dramatic conflict, and most of it is 
given in a ridiculing vein. Hotspur furnishes 
the first major illustration in his opening speech, 
for he has no sooner appeared in his own 
character than he gives us a skit upon the staff 
officer who appeared on the battlefield at 
Holmedon after the battle was over: 


He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose and took’t away again; 

Who therewith angry, when it next came 
there, 

Took it in snuff: and still he smil’d and 
talk’d; 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unman- 
nerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corpse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 


Here, through the mimed character of ‘the 
certain lord’, so opposite to his own nature, we 
are given a parody of what he despises, and by 
implication we are supplied with a definition 
of himself and all that he stands for. His other 
mimes are all supplementary to this. At the end 
of the scene in Bangor, when his Kate refuses 
to add her song to that of Lady Mortimer, he 
makes a bantering comparison between her 
oaths and those of a comfit-maker’s wife: 


Heart! you swear like a comfit-maker’s 
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wife. ‘Not you, in good sooth’, and ‘as true 
as I live’, and ‘as God shall mend me’, and 
‘as sure as day’. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling oath, and leave ‘in 
sooth’, 
. And such protests of pepper-gingerbread, 
To velvet-guards and Sunday-citizens. 


Once again he prefers the direct and robust to 
the sweetly refined and courtly, and there is a 
similar note of protest in his objections to the 
flattering cozenage of the King when he was 
Bolingbroke at Berkley Castle. Hotspur’s mime 
of Bolingbroke not only displays his talent and 
passion, but it also underlines the difference in 
age between Hotspur and the King on the one 
hand, and Hotspur and his present listeners on 
the other hand, and Hotspur the youth as he 
then was, and the young man, as he now is. 
No doubt his elders exchange a smile as they 
listen: 


Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 

This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
Look, ‘when his infant fortune came to age’, 
And ‘gentle Harry Percy’, and ‘kind cousin’... 


And as we look we see all the quarrelsome ani- 
mosities of the play epitomized in these ridi- 
culing mimicries. Even when he is reading the 
letter in Warkworth Castle, counselling cau- 
tion, he falls readily into scornful mime as he 
reads extracts aloud. In fact, there is scarcely a 
scene in which Hotspur appears without giving 
some hint of mimicry. 

Most of the mime in the play comes from the 
Prince and Falstaff, but it is worth noting that 
so strong is the convention that even the King 
has moments of it. In the long scene where he 
rebukes his son he gives us first a sketch of him- 
self as the popular Bolingbroke before he be- 
came the King: 


By being seldom seen, I could not stir 

But like a comet I was wonder’d at; 

That men would tell their children “This is 
he’; 

Others would say ‘Where, which is Boling- 
broke?’ 


This picture is followed by a contrasting picture 
of the king who failed, the ‘skipping king’ who 
‘ambled up and down with shallow jesters’. 
The implied comparison between Richard and 
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Prince Hal as two ineffectual hedonists is yet 
another instance of how Shakespeare in this 
play uses contrasts, whether in mime or other- 
wise, as a means of setting before us in vivid 
opposition the various sides of the dramatic 
conflicts. 

It is when we come to the mimes of the 
Prince and Falstaff that we see this most clearly. 
From the start the Prince shows himself to be 
a talented actor in any case, for in the second 
scene of the play he sketches a robbery fol- 
lowed by a drinking party—a sketch which is 
both a recapitulation and a prophecy: 

As, for proof, now: a purse of gold most 
resolutely snatched on Monday night and 
most dissolutely spent on Tuesday morning; 
got with swearing ‘Lay by’ and spent with 
crying ‘Bring in’... . 

Later, in the Boar’s Head Tavern at Eastcheap, 
he performs an extempore take-off (for the 
benefit of none but Poins and himself—and us) 
of an under-skinker such as Francis: 


. .. one that never spoke other English in 
his life than ‘Eight shillings and sixpence’, 
and ‘You are welcome’, with this shrill addi- 
tion, ‘Anon, anon, sir! Score a pint of bastard 
in the Half-moon’, or so. 


A moment or two later he is giving Francis an 
impromptu sketch of the overdressed Vintner, 
posing as he does so: 


Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, crystal- 
button, knot-pated, agate-ring, puke-stock- 
ing, caddis-garter, smooth-tongue, Spanish- 
pouch,— 


So it is, knowing by now the Prince’s power of 
characterization, we are not surprised a few 
moments later when he gives us the first of the 
satires on Hotspur and the rebel ethos: 

I am not yet of Percy’s mind, the Hotspur 
of the North; he that kills me some six or 
seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes 
his hands, and says to his wife ‘Fie upon this 
quiet life! I want work’. ‘O my sweet Harry,’ 
says she, ‘how many hast thou killed to-day?’ 
‘Give my roan horse a drench,’ says he; and 
answers ‘Some fourteen,’ an hour after; ‘a 
trifle, a trifle.’ I prithee, call in Falstaff: Pll 
play Percy, and that damned brawn shall 
play Dame Mortimer his wife. ‘Rivo!’ says 
the drunkard. 
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The scene in Warkworth Castle is fresh in our 
minds when we hear and see this satire, and 
every detail in the picture finds a ready parallel. 
It is not just that the Prince is here in a playful 
mood, and looking forward to an evening of 
theatricals. This reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole Hotspur ethos, this parody of the pro- 
vincial warrior-lover, marks a definite point in 
Hal’s oscillation between the two extremes of 
the morality pattern. His opening remark, ‘I 
am not yet of Percy’s mind’, is meant in all 
seriousness; it follows close upon ‘I am now of 
all humours...’ and ‘I have sounded the very 
base string of humility’ and recalls his first 
soliloquy, ‘I know you all... ’. The Prince is 
still in the process of learning, for he says that 
in that fat room from which he has just come 
he has been ‘so good a proficient in one quarter 
of an hour that I can drink with any tailor in 
his own language during my life’. What the 
Prince is repudiating in this satirical sketch is 
the apotheosis of military honour given by 
Hotspur. It is not surprising to find Falstaff 
supplementing this mime, later in the evening. 


Falstaff. There’s villainous news abroad: 
here was Sir John Bracy from your father; 
you must to the court in the morning. 
That same mad fellow of the north, Percy, 
and he of Wales, that gave Amamon the 
bastinado and made game of Lucifer and 
swore the devil his true liegeman upon the 
cross of a Welsh hook—what a plague call 
you him? 

Poins. O, Glendower. 

Falstaff. Owen, Owen, the same; and his 
son-in-law Mortimer, and old North- 
umberland, and that sprightly Scot of 
Scots, Douglas, that runs o’ horseback up 
a hill perpendicular— 

Prince. He that rides at high speed and with 
his pistol kills a sparrow flying. 

Falstaff. You have hit it. 

Prince. So did he never the sparrow... 

Falstaff. But tell me, Hal, art thou not hor- 
rible afeard? thou being heir-apparent, 
could the world pick thee out three such 
enemies as that fiend, Douglas, that spirit, 
Percy, and that devil, Glendower? Art 
thou not horribly afraid? Doth not thy 
blood thrill at it? 


The satire is not merely mirthful; it is an in- 


tegral part of the morality pattern, and equally 
of the dramatic conflict, for it expresses Fal- 
staff’s claim upon the Prince. It follows straight 
upon the news of the development of the rebel- 
lion, and it seems as if Falstaff detects and fears 
the pull which this will have upon the Prince, 
and wishing to counter it and hold Hal for 
himself he pours ridicule in turn upon the 
whole Hotspur entourage. This is much more 
than comic relief; it is an essential part of the 
ever-changing stresses and strains of the 
dramatic conflicts, and it is the satiric mimicry 
that makes it so. 

Falstaff’s talent in this direction is never 
better seen than in the charade that anticipates 
the King’s rebuking of the Prince, the charade 
in which Falstaff takes first the part of the 
King, and then that of Hal. It is the most intri- 
cate piece of mimicry in the play, and the actor 
who plays Falstaff must play him playing the 
King, and playing the role, moreover, in King 
Cambyses’ vein, or, as Mistress Quickly puts 
it, ‘as like one of these harlotry players as ever 
I see’. It is done in a mock gravity and majesty 
which implicitly criticizes both King Henry 
and the ‘harlotry players’, with a cadence re- 
miniscent of the First Player in Hamlet. When 
the Prince and Falstaff change places he then 
mimics the coy innocence of Hal facing his 
father, and concludes with an encomium upon 
true Jack Falstaff which has all the forgivable 
falsity characteristic of humorous bragging; the 
real interview is as unlike the charade as the 
Hotspur scenes are like Prince Hal’s skit. Then 
the Prince in turn mimes the King his father 
in yet another style, and in an assumed parso- 
nical intonation castigates 


. . . that trunk of humours, that bolting- 
hutch of beastliness, that swollen parcel of 
dropsies, that huge bombard of sack, that 
stuffed cloak-bag of guts, that roasted Man- 
ningtree ox with the pudding in his belly, 
that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that 
father ruffian, that vanity in years... 


The Prince is not only mocking Falstaff but 
also mocking the Puritans who declaimed 
against the actors in just such a style as this. 
In short, wherever mime appears in the play 
—and these are only the major instances—it 
expresses the opposing claims exerted upon the 
Prince by Falstaff and his morality, by the 
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King and his, and by the glamour of military 
honour. A performance of the play must make 
the significance plain. 

One dramatic conflict is not expressed in this 
fashion, the conflict between the King and the 
rebels, and to realize this in theatrical terms 
we must turn from mime to heraldry, for much 
of the significant imagery of the play can be 
given a heraldic form. This political conflict 
is the highroad of the story, and a theatrical 
equivalent must be found for that sense of his- 
torical continuity which a reading of the politi- 
cal scenes gives us. A correct use of heraldry 
will not only help to provide this sense of 
continuity, but it will help to distinguish con- 
testants and locate scenes. This political high- 
road is the only one that stretches back into the 
past, beyond the beginning of the play. What 
Falstaff was doing then we are not invited to 
imagine; what Hotspur and the young Prince 
were doing is only lightly sketched in; but what 
the rebels were doing is so important that it is 
recalled many times in the course of the play. 
The link with the reign of Richard II is a link 
with a bygone age, with an age of medieval 
ceremonial, with a play that abounded in 
heraldry. For using heraldry in a performance 
of this play we have ample warrant in the text 
itself, for there is an abundance of such imagery. 
When Hotspur caricatures Glendower he makes 
reference not only to emblems of magic and 
sorcery, and to poetic prophecy, but also to 
heraldic imagery associated with Wales: 


... sometimes he angers me 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing’d griffin and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. 


It is equally natural for Falstaff to refer to the 
coat of arms borne in funeral processions when 
he concludes his catechism on honour by de- 
scribing it as ‘a mere scutcheon’. Earlier on, 
when describing his troops on the way to 
Coventry, he makes instinctive use of a heraldic 
simile when he refers to a half-shirt as ‘two 
napkins tacked together and thrown over the 
shoulders like a herald’s coat without sleeves’. 
During the battle Douglas kills Blunt in mistake 
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for the King, and when Hotspur tells him that 
the King has many marching in his coats, 
Douglas cries out: 


Now, by my sword, I will kill all his coats; 
I’ll murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the King. 


The Prince, when he finally confronts Hotspur, 
exclaims: 


And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I’ll crop, to make a garland for thy head. 


Besides these direct allusions to heraldic 
charges, coats, and crests, there is an abun- 
dance of symbolic imagery derived from similar 
sources. The main charge on the King’s arms is 
the lion, the king of beasts, and he refers to 
himself as ‘the lion’s armed jaws’. Falstaff 
refers to him in similar language to the Prince: 


Falstaff. As thou art the Prince, I fear thee 
as I fear the roaring of the lion’s whelp. 

Prince. And why not as the lion? 

Falstaff. The king himself is to be feared as 
the lion. 


This is traditional imagery, of no signifi- 
cance peculiar to this play, but present in 
sufficient abundance to warrant our thinking 
in heraldic terms. What is of more particular 
significance is the imagery which is derived 
directly from the heraldic royal badges of 
Richard II and Henry IV. These included a 
sunburst, a sun in splendour, the sun clouded, 
and a rose en soleil. The image of the sun rising 
from behind clouds, an authentic royal badge 
of the times, not only is one that belongs to the 
accepted set of correspondences between the 
macrocosm and the microcosm which Shake- 
speare constantly uses, especially in its com- 
parison between the King and the sun, but it 
is also made particularly pertinent to the 
Prince’s situation in his first soliloquy: 


Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he pleased again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 


Since the image is both authentic and accurate, 
to make the point clear to a modern audience 
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we could aptly have, as a blackcloth to the 
Palace scenes, a royal red arras figured with 
this and other badges, at which the Prince 
might glance in the course of this speech, and 
later when the King inverts the same simile in 
his rebuke in the third act. 

Not all the imagery can take a heraldic form. 
Hotspur speaks in the language of Pegasus, 
alternating with scorn for the courtly, and for 
this there is no theatrical equivalent. The Fal- 
staff ethos is represented by sack, and the 
government finds its image in the gallows and 
in the buff jerkin worn by the sheriff; and these 
images appear on the stage, if not as heraldry, 


then as part of the décor. The gallows over- 
shadows Falstaff at Gadshill, and the buff 
jerkin is both in the text and seen as a costume. 
But the most perfect fusion of interpretation 
and presentation, of word and thing, comes 
near the end, when Falstaff gives Hal his bottle 
of sack for a pistol, remarking: 


Ay, Hal; ’tis hot, ’tis hot; there’s that will 
sack a city. 


And in a gesture that more completely ex- 
presses the point of the play than any other 
single incident, the Prince throws the bottle 
back. 


ARUNDELL JAMES KENNEDY ESDAILE, C.B.E., Lrrr.D. 
1880-1956 


In the death on 22 June of Arundell Esdaile the Association lost a literary 
figure of great distinction, and a devoted, assiduous, and highly valued member. 
His membership dated back to 1907, a year after the Association started. He was 
in later years an active member of both the Executive and Publications Com- 
mittees, Chairman of the Executive Committee from 1944 to 1946, and was 
made a Vice-President in 1947. He was the Collector of Essays and Studies for 
1940 and 1952, and to the Jubilee Volume issued last July he contributed a 
short but comprehensive résumé entitled ‘A Half-Century of the English 
Association’. He was a regular contributor of poems and reviews to English, and 
his name will be sadly missed from our pages. 

Esdaile’s life service to the British Museum and his specialized work in 
Bibliography and Librarianship will be long remembered: so also will be the 
charm of his friendly, humorous, and dignified personality, the memory of 
which his many friends and admirers in the Association will affectionately 
treasure. G. B. 


Blood Transfusion 


eS up on pillows, I watch through a neck of glass 
The slow falling of tears, each one arrested 


In momentary hesitation as 


It swells, falls, runs down the tube into the wristed 
Tube of my vein, opened to let it pass. 


These are tears of compassion, wept by one 
Whose name, whose face I cannot even guess; 
By one who felt deep in the tunnelled bone 

A tide of love that overflowed in this 
Self-offering for one unseen, unknown. 


Surely such gift of mercy in reprieve 

Has twofold virtue, is a sacrament 

Of union and renewal. I receive 

Into myself its wine, the element 

That heals, restores the will and power to live. 


FALLON WEBB 


C. R. Maturin and Melmoth the Wanderer 


By MURIEL E. HAMMOND 


URING the last hundred years the field of 

Gothic literature has come into much dis- 
repute—mercilessly condemned by critics who, 
in many cases, have never opened the pages 
they hasten to decry. Even the names of the 
principal Gothic novelists, with the exception 
of Horace Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Monk 
Lewis, are forgotten, and their works lie dis- 
integrating in the copyright libraries. Most, 
perhaps, deserve the oblivion which has en- 
veloped them, but a few are worthy of a better 
fate. Notable among these is the Irish clergy- 
man, Charles Robert Maturin, sometime curate 
of St. Peter’s, Dublin. 

Maturin was born, of French stock, in 
Dublin in 1780, the sixth child of William 
Maturin, a postal official and an amateur of 
literature and the arts. He was a delicate child, 
devoting much of his spare time to reading; 
and his literary taste was sufficiently catholic 
to include the works of Lewis and Radcliffe, 
and doubtless others of the same school. He 
showed, too, a strong inclination for the theatre, 


but at that time the stage was still barely re- 
spectable; and so, at the age of fifteen, destined 
for the Church, Maturin was entered at Trinity 
College. There he seems to have been remark- 
able for considerable academic capabilities, 
combined with an even greater lack of applica- 
tion. However, he graduated, took orders, and 
in 1802 married Henrietta Kingsbury, a local 
beauty, to whom he remained devoted all his 
life. 

He became curate of the country parish of 
Loughrea, an exile against which his essentially 
urban nature revolted, though the knowledge 
he gained of the Irish peasantry was later suc- 
cessfully incorporated in his books. After a 
transfer to Dublin had been effected, it became 
apparent that Maturin—at no time addicted 
to Spartanism, and now with a family to sup- 
port—must seek a supplementary income; for 
although St. Peter’s was a wealthy parish, the 
curate’s stipend was only some ninety pounds 
a year. At first he prepared students for the 
University, but soon turned to literature as a 
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more congenial, if less stable, source of income. 
In 1807 The Fatal Revenge, a rambling novel in 
the Gothic tradition, appeared under the un- 
fortunate pseudonym of Dennis Jasper Murphy 
—which, as Maturin later admitted, was one 
not best calculated to further the interests of a 
romantic tale. Neither this, nor the subsequent 
Wild Irish Boy, did much to solve the ever- 
increasing financial problems of the Maturins. 
Moreover, by turning to this particular form 
of writing he lost any chance of preferment in 
the Church; for although he had a strong reli- 
gious conviction, and was an eloquent preacher, 
he was something of a misfit in the ultra- 
puritanical section of Protestant Dublin. De- 
spite his pseudonym, he was known as the 
author of melodramatic fiction, and when he 
began writing for the stage his undoing was 
complete. 

His third novel, The Milesian Chief, set in that 
part of Ireland with which he had become ac- 
quainted during his country curacy, met with 
a modicum of success, but there seems to have 
been no further major work until 1816, the 
year of his play Bertram, which, having been 
rejected three times, was produced at Drury 
Lane on the recommendation of Scott. Kean 
took the title role, and it was sufficiently suc- 
cessful for Maturin to be in a fair way to having 
his head turned. He returned to Dublin from 
London to squander his profits, and to dream 
roseate dreams of a glorious future: dreams 
which were to be unfulfilled, since the next two 
plays, Manuel and Fredolfo, were both failures. 
After this theatrical fiasco he wrote no more for 
the stage. His remaining works were Women, or 
Pour et Contre, in which he temporarily forsook 
the Gothic idiom; Melmoth; and the historical 
Albigenses, published in 1824, the year of his 
death. 

Fame, so long and fruitlessly sought, came 
after his death, although Maturin was always 
more popular on the Continent—especially 
France—than in Ireland or England. One can 
only guess at the reasons; he was, perhaps, 
writing at the wrong time, for when he reached 
maturity the heyday of the Gothic Revival had 
passed. The age of Lewis and Radcliffe was 
over, and that of the more sophisticated ex- 
ponents of the macabre, Sheridan Le Fanu and 
Edgar Allan Poe, had not yet dawned. Maturin 

stood alone and neglected—a solitary, falling 


between two distinct phases in the history of 
the tale of terror. Today copies of Melmoth, the 
finest of his works—and he was never an incom- 
petent writer—are of excessive rarity; yet it is a 
book worthy to be judged on its own merits, and 
not just as a better than average product of 
a dubious literary movement. 

Melmoth is a novel based on the familiar 
Faust theme, in which—though this is not re- 
vealed until nearly the end of the tale—the 
seventeenth-century scholar, Melmoth, sells his 
soul to the Devil in return for a hundred and 
fifty years of extra life. His one hope of salva- 
tion lies in finding someone willing to exchange 
places with him, willing to forfeit eternal life 
in order to be relieved of earthly distress. The 
novel tells of the five persons whom Melmoth 
approaches when they seem to have reached 
the limits of human endurance. The work thus 
falls into five sections, set within a loose frame- 
work and linked by the figure of the Wanderer 
—part Faust, part Mephistopheles, the tempter, 
and part Wandering Jew. 

The tale opens in early nineteenth-century 
Ireland, with young John Melmoth hastening 
to his miserly old uncle, who lies at the point 
of death, haunted by strange fears. In these 
passages Maturin makes his nearest approach 
to realism, though horror is never far away. 
He describes the poverty and squalor of the 
neglected house, the ghoulish gathering of the 
most unsavoury members of the local peasantry, 
gloating at the prospect of a funeral feast; the 
old man worrying, even on his death-bed, lest 
the servants rob him, and at the same time 
craving for someone, be it only one of the vil- 
lage beldames, to pray for him. Then, slowly, 
we are prepared for the strange events to fol- 
low: young John discovers a portrait of a man 
of bygone days which haunts him, and so 
rouses his curiosity that he is impelled to ask 
his uncle if he knows the story of the original. 
The reply is disconcerting—for the dying man 
answers that it is fear that the subject of the 
portrait still lives which is driving him to his 
grave. 

On the old man’s death it falls to John, as 
heir, to go through his papers, among which he 
discovers a tattered manuscript. This, like the 
strange portrait, is a device beloved of Gothic 
writers; but the tale unfolded is far removed 
from the usual one of persecuted heroine and 
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haunted castle. Late at night, against a back- 
ground of howling wind and flickering candles, 
John Melmoth reads of the meeting between 
his mysterious ancestor and Stanton, the Eng- 
lishman. 

Stanton, a seventeenth-century gentleman, 
first encountered the Wanderer, and learnt 
something of his supernatural powers, while 
travelling in Spain. Back in England, obsessed 
with the memory of Melmoth, he is hardly sur- 
prised when they meet again, even though he is 
warned that their next meeting will be among 
the screams and ravings of the madhouse: a 
prophecy soon fulfilled, for Stanton is im- 
prisoned in an asylum by an unscrupulous rela- 
tive. A cultured, sensitive man, he suffers as 
much from the constant contact with deranged 
minds as from the physical indignities. To 
Stanton in his cell—for against him neither 
locks nor distances avail—comes the Wanderer, 
mocking and malignant, taunting the wretched 
man with the thought that he soon must be- 
come like his fellows. 


‘A time will come, and soon, when, from 
mere habit, you will echo the scream of every 
delirious wretch that harbours near you; 
then you will pause, clasp your hands on 
your throbbing head, and listen with hor- 
rible anxiety whether the scream proceeded 
from you or them. The time will come, when 
from the want of occupation, the listless and 
horrible vacancy of your hours, you will be 
as anxious to hear those shrieks, as you were 
at first terrified to hear them—when you will 
watch for the ravings of your next neighbour, 
as you would for a scene on the stage. All 
humanity will be extinguished in you. The 
ravings of these wretches will become at once 
your sport and your torture. You will watch 
for the sounds, to mock them with the 
grimaces and bellowings of a fiend. The 
mind has a power of accommodating itself 
to its situation, that you will experience in 
its most frightful and deplorable efficacy. 
Then comes the dreadful doubt of one’s own 
sanity, the terrible announcer that that doubt 
will soon become fear, and that fear certainty. 
Perhaps, (still more dreadful) the fear will at 
last become a hope,—shut out from society, 
watched by a brutal keeper, writhing with 
all the impotent agony of an incarcerated 
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mind, without communication, and without 
sympathy, unable to exchange ideas but 
with those whose ideas are only the hideous 
spectres of a departed intellect, or even to 
hear the welcome sound of the human voice, 
except to mistake it for the howl of a fiend, 
and stop the ear desecrated by its intrusion, 
—then at last your fear will become a more 
fearful hope; you will wish to become one of 
them, to escape the agony of consciousness.’ 


Although somewhat mannered for modern 
taste, there are few more graphic or terrifying 
descriptions of approaching insanity than this, 
with its revelation of the hidden fears of the 
mind. Possibly Maturin experienced some 
similar emotion during his enforced exile; but 
however he gained his insight, it may be said 
of him that if he was the last of the Gothic, he 
was also the first of the psychological novelists, 

Stanton remains proof against the attacks of 
the Wanderer, and rejects his offer, the actual 
terms of which are not at this stage revealed— 
though the reader is never left in any doubt as 
to the horror they inspire in each victim. 
Stanton is eventually released, but like others 
who fell under Melmoth’s spell, he is never 
freed from the memory of his encounter with 
sheer malevolence. 

So ends the manuscript; but soon young 
Melmoth is to have a more direct knowledge 
of his ancestor. A storm blows up and a ship is 
wrecked, with only one survivor, who is carried 
to the house and recounts his strange history 
to his host. He is Alonzo, a renegade monk 
and a refugee from his native Spain: the eldest, 
but illegitimate, son of the Duke of Mongada, 
destined from the cradle to monasticism— 
partly because it would leave his legitimate 
brother, Juan, as heir to the dukedom, and 
partly (an even more potent reason) because 
his mother felt that so her own sin would be 
absolved : 


‘Every hour you delay the assumption of 
the habit is a robbery of God. Before you 
were born, I devoted you to him, as the only 
expiation of my crime. While I yet bore you 
in my bosom, without life, I dared to implore 
his forgiveness only on the condition of your 
future intercession for me as a minister of 
religion. I relied on your prayers before 
you could speak. I proposed to intrust my 
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penitence to one, who, in becoming the child 
of God, had atoned for my offence in making 
him the child of sin.’ 


Many Gothic heroes and heroines were im- 
mured in religious institutions, but never for 
reasons both so credible and so humanly 
pathetic. 

The Spaniard’s tale, while ostensibly an 
account of the circumstances which induced 
him to take his vows, of his misery in and ulti- 
mate escape from the monastery, is basically a 
treatise on Maturin’s own views on Catholi- 
cism. The accounts of floggings and tortures, of 
imprisonments and faked miracles, may be ac- 
cepted as part of the general paraphernalia of 
the Gothic novelist’s convention, but the voice 
of Maturin, the Protestant clergyman, descen- 
dant of the persecuted Huguenots, rings out in 
blazing sincerity. It is doubtful how far the 
‘anti-clericalism’ of the school of Lewis arises 
from any emotion stronger than a desire to 
induce an agreeable chilling of the blood. It 
is unlikely that the weeping Emilias and 
Rosannas ever cost the Catholic Church a con- 
vert, but a different note is struck by the bitter- 
ness of Maturin’s dying monk. 


‘I never ate with appetite, because I knew, 
that with or without it, I must go to the re- 
fectory when the bell rang. I never lay down 
to rest in peace, because I knew the bell was 
to summon me in defiance of nature. . . . I 
never prayed, for my prayers were dictated 
to me. I never hoped, for my hopes were 
founded not on the truth of God, but on the 
promises and threatenings of man.’ 


Even more horrible is the thesis of the monas- 
tery’s executioner, a parricide who only escaped 
the scaffold by taking refuge in religion, 
and who derived from his fearful employment 
sadistic pleasure and a perverted satisfac- 
tion in that he felt that he was expunging the 
guilt from his own soul: ‘If I persecute and 
torment the enemies of God, must I not be the 
friend of God?’ cries this loathsome creature, 
viler than any melancholy villain stalking 
through the sombre halls of a Radcliffian castle. 
It is he who assists Alonzo in his first escape, 
only to betray him to the Inquisition. In the 
cells Alonzo, in his turn, meets and rejects the 
Wanderer, even though death at the stake is 
the alternative. At the last moment—Maturin 
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was not the man to hesitate at an act of God 
to further the ends of his plot—the prison is 
burnt down, and Alonzo escapes. He hides 
with the sage Adonijah, from whom he learns 
the Tale of the Indians. 

The first part of this is a nature idyll forming 
a welcome relief and contrast to the preceding 
horrors, for Maturin was artist enough to ap- 
preciate the values of light and shade. From 
madhouse and Inquisition we are transported 
to the island on which dwells the beautiful 
maiden Immalee, wrecked as a child, and since 
grown to maturity untouched by the evil of the 
world. Then to her earthly paradise comes 
Melmoth, perhaps hoping that Immalee, in 
her innocence, will take the curse from him, 
He teaches her about the misery of the world, 
and she who has known neither fear nor sorrow 
learns to weep and suffer—and, most tragically, 
to love Melmoth, who too feels drawn towards 
her. Despite his love he leaves her in anger, to 
pine for the man who can bring her nothing 
but grief; but their lives are irrevocably linked, 
and he is impelled to return. A storm heralds 
his coming—there was never yet a Gothic 
drama without a storm to warn of impending 
calamity—and he discovers her chanting her 
wild love-song: 


‘The night is growing dark—but what is 
that to the darkness that his absence has cast 
on my soul? The lightnings are glancing 
round me—but what are they to the gleam 
of his eye when he parted from me in anger? 
I lived but in the light of his presence—why 
should I not die when that light is with- 
drawn? Anger of the clouds, what have I to 
fear from you? You may scorch me to dust 
as I have seen you scorch the branches of the 
eternal trees—but the trunk still remained, 
and my heart will be his for ever.’ 


So the strange lovers plight their troth, until 
Melmoth, knowing in his love that only ill can 
come of their union, vanishes from the island 
for ever. Immalee is restored to her family; but 
even in Spain, Isidora, as she now becomes, 
longs for her dark lover, and finds no peace 
until they meet again. She is no meek Gothic 
heroine: alone of her kind she comes to life, 
burning with fire and passion, torn by doubts 
and fears, crying in her anguish: 

‘I have forgot the ties they told me were 
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natural—the country of which they said I 

was a native. I will renounce, if it must be 

so, parents,—country,—the habits which I 

have acquired,—the thoughts which I have 

learnt,—the religion which I .. .’ 
but here she stops. She will forsake all but her 
lover and her faith—the two so entirely incom- 
patible. 

The lovers marry secretly at midnight, and 
in due course Isidora bears a daughter. She is 
delivered into the hands of the Inquisition, by 
which, poor bride of darkness, she is condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment. Now Melmoth 
comes to her in the role of tempter, offering her 
freedom and a life of bliss on the island where 
first they had met. For her the struggle is more 
than a matter of ethics: ‘Oh, my father’, she 
says to the priest who tends her, ‘I am very 
young, and life and love sounded sweetly in my 
ears, when I looked at my dungeon, and 
thought of dying on this floor of stone.’ There 
she does die, the most pitiful and vulnerable of 
Melmoth’s victims, murmuring: ‘Paradise! Will 
he be there?’ 

The remaining stories are subsidiaries of this 
last, and are generally inferior to the other 
three. The first, ‘Guzman’s Family’, is a study 
in the horrors of starvation and extreme 
poverty. It is remarkable chiefly for the charac- 
ter of the courageous and dignified Ines, be- 
lieved to be a portrait of Maturin’s wife, and 
for the sympathetic figure of a priest. 

The last, “The Lovers’ Tale’, is singularly un- 
eventful, considering the fact that it is told by 
Melmoth, and it is debatable whether it is in 
keeping with his character. It is often tedious, 
and the three main figures never become more 
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than the stock characters of any romantic 
novel: Elinor, fair and gentle, Margaret, dark 
and lively, and John, the typical wooden hero 
too virtuous to be human. 

One of the chief criticisms of Melmoth is that 
Maturin drew upon a number of easily recog- 
nizable sources, ranging from Faust to The 
Monk: Isidora has a counterpart in Gretchen, 
while Melmoth, like Ambrosio, plunges over 
a cliff to his final doom. But it still remains a 
work of great individuality. All the Gothic 
writers borrowed from each other, but not all 
were gifted with Maturin’s ability to refurbish 
a well-tried theme. Throughout, with the pos- 
sible exception of “The Lovers’ Tale’, the reader 
is swept along, believing all, devouring all— 
even the discourses on theology and sociology, 
from which it is easy to trace Maturin’s success 
as a preacher. Later, one may stop to criticize: 
to say that the Immalee-Isidora history is too 
remote from reality; to wonder why Melmoth 
should waste his time tempting essentially good 
persons when he must have realized—since all 
knowledge was his—that he could only meet 
with failure; to argue that the boy Alonzo 
would not be able to reason like a professor of 
theology, or to complain of the too opportune 
discovery of the will in the Guzman tale. All 
such criticism is valid; but it is apparent only 
when the book has been laid down and the 
reader has returned to his normal powers of 
belief and judgement. Until then Maturin can 
hold him enthralled, arousing both fear and 
pity. Neglected and wellnigh forgotten, C. R. 
Maturin remains the finest of the Gothic 
novelists, and Melmoth the greatest of the tales 
of terror. 
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Penelope of the Suburbs 


OMING home in the winter dark 

By a woodpath, he side-stepped 
Into his garden, more of a ghost 
Than a man, a wrecked mariner 
Lost on his own coast. A rake 
Lay where he last left it, caked 
With earth and leaves, casual 
As petty crime. Even the house, 
Cardboard in moonlight, aloof 
As offended love, made no move 
Of recognition and the larch’s 
Black skeleton gave no signal. 
(This was no illusion, no trick; 
He was at the vanishing-point 
Of his own picture.) Furtively 
A light was switched on and off 
As if she looked in a wrong room 
For something. More of a guest 
Than a householder, he knocked 
Twice on his own door, waiting, 
Like Ulysses, for a Penelope 
Of the suburbs with one gesture 


To restore what was never lost. 
F. PRATT GREEN 


Theatre Notes 


King Lear (Harrow School) ; Twelfth Night and 
The Romanticks (Regent’s Park); The Long 
Echo (St. James’s); Doctor in the House 
(Victoria Palace). 


HE Shakespearian productions at Harrow 
School are by now well known; and those 
who attend them each year seemed to be 
generally in agreement that the School’s 
staging of King Lear last June was among the 
most interesting and successful yet attempted. 
The School has a valuable asset in a Speech 
Room which lends itself to an almost exact 
reconstruction, both in shape aud dimensions, 
of the Globe Theatre; and in this setting the 
oroducer, Mr. Ronald Watkins, aims ‘to 
recapture the essential conditions of a per- 


formance during the poet’s lifetime’. Playing 
in daylight on their platform stage, with a bare 
minimum of scenery, the actors grasped well 
the requirements of a convention essentially 
different from that imposed by the prosce- 
nium arch. The absence of scenic representa- 
tion charged the descriptive passages with 
heightened vividness; allowing the fullest play 
for imaginative interpretation—both vocally 
and in a largeness and enhanced mobility of 
gesture which the picture stage neither demands 
nor permits. This was especially notable in the 
storm scenes, which illustrated how excitingly 
atmosphere may still be captured without 
elaborate devices of lighting or stage machinery. 
At moments here the weaving patterns created 
by the figures suggested a ballet of man 
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defying not only the elements but his own 
tragic destiny. Effective grouping—again, for 
example, in the formalized glimpse of Regan 
and Goneril draped in death, red robe and 
green symmetrically balanced on either side 
of the inner scene—was a striking feature of a 
production never for a moment in danger of 
becoming static. The difficult scene of Glou- 
cester’s blinding—carried out on the upper 
stage with the victim’s back to the audience, 
and a Gestapo relentlessness in the inquisition 
—was admirably managed. So, too, was 
Edmund’s thrice-repeated trumpet challenge. 
Seldom have the thrill and tension of that 
moment, with—on the third sounding—the 
appearance of the nameless, black-armoured 
avenger, been better timed or more authen- 
tically captured. 

As Lear, C. J. Carras finely sustained the 
royalty of his exacting part—an extreme 
flexibility of gesture well underlining the 
rocking of his distracted wits. The curse upon 
Goneril came over with real power; and the 
full poignancy was wrung from the pleading 
‘Cordelia, Cordelia! stay a little’, and from the 
dawning realization of loss that reaches its 
climax in the final, heart-rending ‘Never’. 
Both the Kent (F. E. R. Butler) and the Edgar 
(A. P. K. Osmond) were intelligent and 
workmanlike performances. S. J. C. Minoprio 
well communicated the pathos of the Fool— 
persevering for Lear’s attention, when his 
jests failed to divert his master from his 
injuries, with the melancholy persistence of an 
ignored dog wagging its tail for a pat on the 
head. The Bastard lacked suavity, making 
himself into a caricature of the stock villain. 
The sturdy integrity of Cordelia (perhaps 
more perceptibly boyish than her sisters) and 
the envenomed elegance of Regan and Goneril 
(respectively played by A. N. G. Annesley, 
M. G. Stephenson, and J. R. F. Seely), proved 
once more, however, that Shakespeare knew 
precisely what he was doing when he wrote his 
feminine ‘leads’ to be played by boys. 

Twelfth Night was again a popular feature of 
the Regent’s Park summer repertoire. Robert 
Atkins, in addition to partly directing the play, 
made of Sir Toby Belch a richly Falstaffian 
rascal, with Jonathan Meddings’s Sir Andrew 
as an excellent foil. Patricia Kneale as Viola 
achieved the traditional feat of making a 
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stormbound landfall in Illyria with never a 
hair out of place. Angela Crow’s Maria and 
Alan Judd’s Malvolio were not always audible; 
but both the Olivia (Rosemary Wallace) and 
the Orsino (Dennis Chinnery) gave full value 
to the poetry of their lines, and the Feste of 
William Ingram was an authentic Shake- 
spearian Fool. His final song in the deepening 
twilight made a most effective dying fall. 

The Romanticks, Rostand’s first play, is 
another piece admirably suited to performance 
in the open air; for the entire action takes place 
in an eighteenth-century park—or rather, two 
adjoining parks, where like Pyramus and 
Thisbe the fond lovers secretly (as they imagine) 
commune over the garden wall. These earnest 
young romantics (Rosemary Wallace and 
Bernard Brown), fed on Romeo and Juliet, are 
gulled by the cynical self-interest of their 
scheming fathers (Robert Atkins and Russell 
Thorndike), and finally cured of their inflated 
amorous pretensions by tasting for themselves 
‘how troublesome are real adventures’. Deftly 
ingenious in construction and elegant in its 
Watteau-esque costumes and setting, this witty 
satire proved a gay and graceful confection 
for a summer’s evening. 

The theme of Lesley Storm’s The Long Echo 
was a highly topical one: the sudden disappear- 
ance behind the Iron Curtain of a respectable 
diplomat, leaving a trail of opprobrium and 
misery for his stubbornly loyal old mother and 
the young wife to whom he had apparently 
been devoted. The situation of a woman 
steeled to hear the word ‘traitor’ in every public 
reference to her husband was explored by the 
playwright with real imaginative sympathy, 
and her desperate, high-pitched courage 
brilliantly portrayed by Joyce Redman. The 
bitter conflict aroused by the appearance of an 
old friend of her husband, bringing first news 
of him and then an invitation to take the baby 
and join him, created an atmosphere of drama- 
tic tension well sustained to its tragic climax. 
This problem play about divided loyalties, 
analysing from various standpoints the nature 
and motivations of treason, was acted with 
sincerity and conviction by Denholm Elliott, 
Moira Lister, and Marjorie Fielding. 

Richard Gordon’s best-seller, Doctor in the 
House, was turned into a tolerably successful 
film. Its recent stage adaptation by Ted Willis, 
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however, provoked on the first night an was never like this’. The second statement 
indignant demonstration by medical students, one can well believe. This farce—partly, per- 
parading in protest outside the Victoria Palace haps, through being by now over-familiar— 
bearing banners with such inscriptions as _ fell, on the stage, curiously flat. 

‘Unfair to medical students’ and ‘Our G.P. 


THESPIS 


The Seal Wife 


HEN the moon rose she searched among the ricks, 
And found the sealskin in the tumbled hay. 


Alas, she said, what of your love for me, 
My husband? Could you not have stayed at home 
And lain with me all night in a warm bed? 
Or why did you not hide the sealskin better? 
I have been half content, these seven years, 
To search and search for it and never find it. 


And yet I know you could not hide it better: 
The fault lay in your hiding it at all. 

Hiding the skin, you hid this moment too; 
They lay together in one hiding-place, 

The sealskin and the moment of its finding. 
You dug them up and moved them here and there, 
You rolled them down the corridors of time, 

But could not lose them. Seven years ago, 

When first your calling drew me from the sea, 

The serpent-women Lilith, Melusine, 

Stood at mv shoulder, but I did not fear them 

Or know them for my sisters. You, not I 

Called the division. Though it was the gods 

Who wrote the prologue, yet the play was yours: 
You hid the skin and so I had to find it. 


If you had left it in my keeping then, 
You would have bound me with a chain of silk, 
Pliant and strong: I would have gone from you 
Often, to swim among the green sea caves, 
Changing your warm embraces for the cool 
Caress of water smoothing breast and thigh; 

I would have gone from you, but soon returned 
To be your wife again, our love more sweet 
For the brief parting. But because you feared 
To find the tang of salt upon my lips, 

My hair damp from the sea, you hid the skin, 
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The Seal Wife 


And bound me to you with a brittle chain, 
Your fear of losing me. If I stay now 

I shall not be a woman or a seal, 

Merely a shadow for the sun to melt, 

The darkness to dissolve. Here in the hay 

My soul, my former and my future self 

Lies brown and still: I touch it with my hand, 
And touching it am lost to you for ever, 
Already far away among the skerries, 

And sliding from the rock into deep water. 


DOROTHY S. HOWARD 
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Sir Philip Sidney: Representative Eliza- 
bethan. By Freperick S. Boas. Staples. 
155. 

Shakespeare’s Magic Circle. 
Evans. Barker. 15s. 

The Music in English Drama: From 
Shakespeare to Purcell. By J. S. Mani- 
FOLD. Rockliff. 215. 


By A. J. 


Nothing in Philip Sidney is more ‘represen- 
tative’ of his age than the ambiguity attending 
certain aspects of his personality. We are un- 
certain how far much of what he and his fellows 
wrote about themselves and each other is to be 
taken literally. They all used a style that 
remains, in particular strands, a private 
language, deceptive and sometimes baffling as 
a code. Reading their sonnets, letters, and 
references to the queen, one must now and then 
repeat with the greatest—and most mysterious 
—of them: ‘But speak you this with a sad brow? 
or do you play the flouting Jack ... ? Come, 
in what key shall a man take you, to go into 
the song?’ Dr. Boas has taken the Elizabethans 
in a certain key, and Mr. A. J. Evans, writing 
on the enigma of Shakespeare (one that like a 
crystal reflects the enigma of that society as a 
whole) takes them in another. Of which writer 
can we say that, in following him, we ‘go into 
the song’? 

The former acknowledges the difficulty of 
translating into black-and-white terms of the 
twentieth century the kaleidoscope of emotions 
presented by the sixteenth, especially the love- 


poetry written in the first person by Sidney as 
by others. Dr. Boas is aware that with poetry it 
is never possible for a reader (nor, probably, 
for the writer himself) to be sure at what point 
autobiography ends and hyperbole or inven- 
tion takes over. A poem is almost certainly a 
compound of all three, even when it uses the 
first person singular. The eggs that went to 
make the poetry have been scrambled, and 
nothing the critic can do will unscramble them. 
This does not mean that to examine and discuss 
Sidney line by line, with contemporary history 
at one’s finger-tips, as the critic has done here, 
is profitless. On the contrary; detailed study 
of him will always be rewarding, so long as we 
recognize, with Dr. Boas, that the poetry 
bodies forth not the man’s life but the man’s 
sensibility: one of the aspects of that ‘personal 
magnetism’ which, as is also pointed out, was 
itself a form of the Elizabethan genius. ‘Into 
the orbit of this passion [Astrophel and Stella]’, 
Dr. Boas sums up, ‘there is nothing too high 
or too low, from the moon to a lapdog and a 
sparrow, from Greek philosophy to grammar 
rules, that Sidney cannot invoke.’ Mr. A. J. 
Evans would probably say the same on 
Shakespeare’s behalf, but with him the idea is 
the basis of an argument that, for this very 
reason, the author of the plays cannot have 
been the illiterate actor, but must have been 
a body of highly accomplished aristocrats, the 
soul of which was probably William Stanley, 
sixth Earl of Derby. The presentation of this 
case is brisk and easy to follow; but if it is 
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conceivable that ‘Shakespeare’ accepted, or 
even planned, these conditions under which to 
work, can we also conceive that he would have 
matured under them, that the effort of creation 
in poetry and drama is compatible with the 
organizing of an ever more complicated hoax? 
One would like to know whether any poet or 
practical man of the theatre would say yes to 
this so light-heartedly as Mr. Evans does. 

Mr. J. S. Manifold is a poet and, unlike 
Guildenstern, can play upon the pipe. His book 
on English theatre music in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is so plainly the outcome 
of thought, experience, and affection for his 
subject that one wishes a fairly close knowledge 
of musical terms, which is taken for granted, 
were not necessary for its enjoyment. It is too 
lively to be regarded merely as a book of 
reference, but those unfamiliar with the capa- 
bilities of the various instruments will have 
difficulty in treating it in any other way. They 
will be attracted by his style, which is informal 
but not colloquial, and will recognize that 
every word used is necessary. But it is doubtful 
whether they will follow step by step the story 
he tells with so much conciseness. 

JULIAN HALL 


Classical Influences on English Prose. 
By J. A. K. THomson. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


The Providence of Wit in the English 
Letter Writers. By HENRY 
Irvinc. Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 56s. 6d. 


Though these two books cover only toa small 
extent the same actual ground, they have a 
close affinity of aim and spirit. Both writers, 
in the fine old tradition of humane letters, are 
concerned with literary criticism, not as a cult 
or mere intellectual exercise. They regard 
literature as a feast to be enjoyed—the more 
fully if discriminatingly, with taste eagerly 
alert; but primarily to be relished, not 
‘evaluated’. 

With his new work Professor Thomson 
completes the trilogy in which he has studied 
the classical background of English literature. 
The first volume dealt with his theme in 
general outline. The second instalment sur- 
veyed the classical influence on English poetry; 
and the final book now traces that influence 
on our prose. For convenience the author 
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divides prose into ‘narrative’ and ‘argumenta- 
tive’. He shows how written narrative evolved 
in ancient Greece as the culmination of a long 
tradition of oral story-telling, in which clarity 
of expression was increasingly sought; while a 
more subtle and complex style came into being 
through the need of the Greek mind—and, in 
its own different if often derivative way, the 
Roman mind—to set down its speculations 
about life. The origin and development, the 
uses and abuses, of a third element—rhetoric 
—are also fully considered. Under chapter- 
headings such as ‘Simple Narrative’, 
‘Rhetorical Narrative’, ‘Biography and Auto- 
biography’, ‘Philosophical Prose’, ‘Satire’, and 
‘The Prose of Science’, Professor Thomson, 
embedding in his own mellow commentary a 
wealth of quotation from ancient authors 
(translated) and from the great English prose- 
writers, brings vitally home to us the manner 
in which the various characteristics of classical 
literature have persisted, even when inter- 
mingled with one another and with native 
English idiom. 

The final chapter deals with “The Letter’. 
This is the whole subject of Professor Irving’s 
book, whose cumbrous title belies the easy 
grace of his treatment and style. Like Professor 
Thomson, he traces back the letter, as a recog- 
nized literary form, to Cicero, Seneca, and 
Pliny. Then, having glanced at its later 
developments in France, Spain, and Italy, he 
devotes much space to our own letter-writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries— 
that ‘vintage’ period when elegance and ‘wit’, 
in the older sense of the word, were by no 
means confined to masters like Pope, Swift, 
Chesterfield, Gray, Horace Walpole, Cowper, 
and Burns. Along with the elect, many lesser 
if still worthy letter-writers of the time are 
examined against a background illuminating 
the historical and social conditions which then 
favoured the ‘familiar’ or ‘intimate’—the seem- 
ingly unpremeditated yet well-controlled and 
urbane—use of the pen. Seldom has art more 
sensitively or happily concealed art. 

While cherishing no blind illusions about 
‘the good old days’, both authors lament the 
decline of leisure and quiet. Professor Thomson, 
deploring the fact that the letter as literature 
has been killed by the ease and rapidity of 
present-day communications, reminds us that 
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‘the postal service was about as good in 
Cicero’s time as in the early years of Queen 
Victoria’. The pace of ‘progress’ since then 
has been too quick, and in some realms of the 
spirit and the imagination we are paying dearly 
for our material advantages. Only temporarily, 
perhaps. We may yet learn to master the 
machine instead of letting it master us. These 
two books are themselves evidence that the 
creatively inward response to life still has 
stalwart champions on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


GILBERT THOMAS 


Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge: 1785-1806. Edited by Ear 
Lestiz Griccs. Cumberlege. Vols. I and II. 
£5. 55. the set. 


Professor E. L. Griggs, the American editor 
of The Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
is already esteemed as a Coleridge scholar of 
distinction. He is now engaged upon ‘the first 
attempt to bring together in a single work all 
the known letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge’, 
and in the publication of the two volumes 
covering the years 1785-1806 we welcome the 
first-fruits of his labours. 

Professor Griggs discharges his editorial 
responsibilities with such self-effacing modesty 
and tact that the reader, spellbound by 
Coleridge, may not readily recognize this 
patient enterprise for what it is: a generous 
and important service to English letters. 
Since 1932, when Mr. Griggs’s earlier edition, 
Unpublished Letters, appeared, many more 
holographs have come to light. A substantial 
number of letters now appears for the first time, 
and it has been possible to restore many passages 
omitted by earlier editors. 

There can be little doubt that these two 
volumes cover the most decisive and eventful 
period of Coleridge’s life. During these years 
came his sojourn in the Army and at Cam- 
bridge; his first, medicinal, use of opium; the 
pantisocracy scheme with Southey; his disas- 
trous marriage to Southey’s sister-in-law; the 
early years of association with Wordsworth 
and his family, and the removal to Keswick; 
his love for Sara Hutchinson; and, because of 
his health, his departure for Malta in 1804. 

His health: at the age of 19 he began a letter 
to his brother: 
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‘Indeed I should have written you before, 
but that a bad sore throat and still worse 
cough prevented me from mustering Spirits 
adequate to the undertaking. The sore- 
throat gargarization and attention have 
removed: my cough remains—and is indeed 
in its zenith; not Cerberus ever bark’d 
louder: every act of tussitation seems to 
divorce my bowells and belly; indeed if the 
said parties had not had a particular attach- 
ment to one another, they must have been 
long ago separated.’ 


We can read more from this than early evidence 
of a morbid concern with symptoms of 
physical discomfort. With what gusto he writes, 
and with what speculative analysis! Thus 
Coleridge begins to reveal himself in his 
correspondence; quick with curiosity, large 
with relish—and ready with excuses for pro- 
crastination. 

If we add the many examples his letters 
afford of the warmth of his heart, the generosity 
of his temper, and the steadiness of his 
religious convictions, we have probably dis- 
cerned the predominant lineaments of this 
great self-portrait. No portrait conveys the 
whole man, and the loss most keenly felt is of 
all we might have learned had not most of the 
letters to the Wordsworth family, and to Sara 
Hutchinson, disappeared. Nevertheless, there 
can rarely have been preserved so intimate an 
account of the family life of a poet, and, 
however profound the questionings of his 
mind, his letters show what nourishment his 
imagination drew from the life he shared with 
family and friends. ‘As to myself’, he writes to 
Southey, ‘all my poetic Genius, if ever I really 
possessed any Genius. . . is gone—and I have 
been fool enough to suffer deeply in my mind, 
regretting the loss—which I attribute to my 
long & exceedingly severe Metaphysical 
Investigations—& these partly to Ill-health, 
and partly to private afflictions which 
rendered any subject, immediately connected 
with Feeling, a source of pain & disquiet to 
me....’ He quotes from the Dejection ode, and 
continues: ‘Having written these Lines, I 
rejoice .. . to inform you, that now for a long 
time there has been more Love & Concord in 
my House, than I have known for years before. 
I had made up my mind to a very aweful Step 
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{separation from his wife]. But ... Mrs. 
Coleridge was made serious—and for the first 
time since our marriage she felt and acted, as 
beseemed a Wife and a Mother to a Husband, 
and the Father of her children. . . .’ 
Wordsworth’s exclusion of Christabel from 
the Lyrical Ballads may have sabotaged his 
poetic confidence, but the Dejection ode, now 
seen in its fullest context to date, is surely the 
pivot upon which Coleridge’s poetic career 
turns, and which, associated with relevant 
letters, tells us most about the sufferings of a 
man ‘of more than ordinary sensibility’, whose 
birthright is Joy; and whose every human 
circumstance seems to militate against its 
realization. BARBARA LUPINI 


R. D. Blackmore. By WALpo Hitary Dunn. 
Hale, 21s. 


John Clare: His Life and Poetry. By Joun 
and AnnE Heinemann, 25s. 


The literary achievements of the Victorian, 
R. D. Blackmore, and John Clare, poet of 
enclosure and rural wreckage, are not really 
comparable; both men, however, were addicted 
to solitariness, straying away from all publicity 


so that patient research has been required to 
bring them fully into the light. 

Professor Dunn has written the first full 
biography of Blackmore; and his admittedly 
partial portrait is also a measured analysis 
which began as far back as 1931. A typical 
Victorian, Blackmore was born in Berkshire 
on 7 June 1825, turning briefly to the law and 
to teaching before ill health made it necessary 
for him to become writer and market gardener. 
Between 1854 and 1897 he published fourteen 
novels, seven volumes of verse, and a book of 
short tales. His first novel, Clara Vaughan, 
appeared in 1864, to be followed two years 
later by Cradock Nowell. Lorna Doone—which 
was so to transform its author’s fortunes— 
first came before the public in 1869. It showed, 
as did The Maid of Sker and Springhaven, that 
Blackmore was a craftsman who had a care 
for style, for historic fact and regional charac- 
teristics. 

When he came to the writing of his most 
popular romance, Blackmore had a memory 
stored with Exmoor anecdotes. He had stayed 
with a relative there during boyhood; had 


heard the current legends about the Doones, 
and read a manuscript work which outlined 
their evil ways. ‘The craftsmanship of Black- 
more’s literary output’, says Professor Dunn, 
‘was the logical result of the spirit in which he 
worked.’ This was a devoted spirit, much like 
that of Scott although not as painstaking as 
that of the meticulous Charles Reade. But as a 
romancer Blackmore is of that school which 
would not deliberately falsify history for the 
sake of sensationalism. 

Professor Dunn has managed to re-create a 
figure so resolutely lost in shadows that the 
prevailing notion was that a biography of him 
would never be written. Not only has this 
American scholar proved this to be a mis- 
calculation, he has also produced a full and 
detailed portrait which all admirers of 
Blackmore’s work will welcome. 

The aim of Mr. and Mrs. Tibble was three- 
fold. They desired first to ‘put before the 
steadily growing numbers of Clare’s readers 
his Life again, in the light of fresh knowledge, 
and here and there we hope, maturer insight’, 
They trace the slow development of Clare’s 
poetry, and attempt to place him rightly 
among the poets. 

As a true peasant, Clare was handicapped. 
He started as a bewildered figure and ended 
in a madhouse. Yet all through his life his 
poetic force was a redemption, a vital faith 
within him. Living in the pre-enclosure village 
of Helpston, the son of a poor labourer, he 
sensed drama in the poverty around him; and 
was drawn to books and to thought while 
others scoffed at his folly. ‘The romantic 
elements in his compositions’, the authors 
state, ‘held more in common with Byron and 
Blake than with Wordsworth.’ 

There is a valuable note on Clare’s supposed 
madness which points to the fact that for 
those who undergo bursts of creative activity 
there is often a period of depression; and this 
depression was so magnified in the tortured 
Clare as to become a mania. Always troubled 
by financial worry, by a sense of insecurity in 
himself due to all that he had experienced as a 
child, this true poet suffered a kind of inner 
crucifixion that others did not understand. 
As we see him the more clearly perhaps we can 
begin to recognize both his power and his 
stature. E. W. MARTIN 
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Thackeray: The Uses of Adversity (1811- 
1846). By Gorpon N. Ray. Cumberlege. 
355- 

In Thackeray’s Workshop. By P. J. Krisu- 
NASWAMI. ‘Ramanujam’, Balajinagar, Madras 
14. 75. 6d. 


William Makepeace Thackeray laid a ban 
upon his daughters: ‘Mind—no biography of 
myself’. They endeavoured to carry out his 
intention, and Lady Ritchie, the elder 
daughter, backed by Leslie Stephen who had 
married the younger, declined to furnish 
biographical information for Smith Elder’s 
edition of Thackeray’s Works in 1879. But 
Disraeli’s picture of the novelist as St. Barbe in 
Endymion was widely accepted as a sketch of 
Thackeray, and in 1886 Mrs. Brookfield, 
Thackeray’s lifelong friend, sold a certain 
number of his letters to Charles Scribners in 
New York. When an English edition of these 
appeared they aroused considerable contro- 
versy, and Lady Ritchie found it necessary to 
bulwark her father’s reputation by supplying, 
not a formal biography, but so full a com- 
mentary that such a book would become 
unnecessary. Her first effort in this direction 
was Chapters from some Unwritten Memoirs, which 
appeared in 1898 and 1899 as a series of intro- 
ductions to the biographical edition of her 
father’s works, which was extended in 1911 to 
the centenary biographical edition. While 
many misunderstandings were thus swept 
away, there remained mistakes, and an 
authoritative record has become necessary. 
This is now furnished in the admirable study 
by Professor Ray, which is fully documented 
with a series of elaborate notes and indexes. 

William Makepeace Thackeray was born 
in Calcutta in 1811, the son of Richmond 
Thackeray and Anne Beecher. He remained 
in India for five or six years, but never returned 
there. He was sent home to school in England 
in 1817, and passed to the Charterhouse in 
1822. The school had a high reputation and 
a connexion with the Thackeray family: but 
William’s memories were chiefly of its un- 
suitable classical routine and its birching-block. 
It did, however, leave some impressions of 
higher education, and these were continued 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, from 1829 to 
1830, though again not in a very acceptable 
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form. The academic routine did not appeal to 
Thackeray, and what he gained was chiefly 
from his own reading outside the classical or 
mathematical field; and unfortunately the 
social side of Cambridge which attracted him 
most, and left a permanent impression, was 
its gambling. 

He entered his name at the Middle Temple 
and took rooms there, but never seriously 
practised law; and his efforts as an artist—of 
which this book affords some interesting 
illustrations—did not extend beyond the 
amateur standard. 

Thackeray’s career after Cambridge was 
chiefly that of an unattached journalist, but as 
he acquired reputation as ‘Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh’, and by his contributions to Fraser’s 
Magazine and The Times, it looked as if all 
boded well. He acquired a connexion with a 
Dublin family of repute by his engagement to 
Isabella Shawe, but his prospective mother-in- 
law was a difficult personality and did not 
favour the alliance. Thackeray was deeply in 
love, though Isabella had neither special 
beauty nor talents, and just after their marriage 
was probably the happiest period in his life, if 
his letters as quoted by Professor Ray tell the 
full tale. Isabella, however, lacked the power 
of making domestic arrangements, and after a 
period of comparative happiness she developed 
signs of insanity, which culminated inattempted 
suicide during a voyage to southern Ireland. 
In spite of her partial recovery Thackeray had 
at last to resign himself to the fact that his wife 
could never be his real partner in life nor the 
mother, in the true sense, of their two children. 
There are few more touching passages than 
those in which he conveys, especially to his 
mother, his feelings for what his young ones 
suffered by their loss. 

During this period Thackeray acquired the 
highest reputation that was open to him as a 
free-lance journalist. He developed his foreign 
literary connexions, and he also gained an 
important position as a contributor to Punch. 
Then, in 1847, he was able to step from the 
position of a free-lance journalist to that of the 
author of Vanity Fair. Here Thackeray showed 
for the first time his estimate of the weaker side 
of English middle-class life, and exposed what 
he termed its snobbery. It was his portrayal of 
this, as distinguished from the aristocratic 
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snobbery of the Regency, which was to form 
his most brilliant contribution to the English 
novel. 

Professor P. J. Krishnaswami’s In Thackeray’s 
Workshop identifies some of the characters in 
the novels with real personages. Amongst them 
are that of the Rev. Charles Honeyman with 
Thackeray’s intimate friend Arthur Brookfield, 
of Frederick Bayham with Edward Fitzgerald, 
and of Miss Pinkerton with Hannah More; 
for Colonel Newcome various candidates have 
been put forward. In tracing these connexions 
Professor Krishnaswami has provided a useful 
work of reference. F. S. BOAS 


The Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by 
Tuomas H. Jounson. Cumberlege (Harvard: 
Belknap Press). £10 the set of 3 volumes 
(boxed). 

Emily Dickinson: An Interpretive Bio- 
graphy. By Tuomas H. Jounson. Cum- 
berlege (Harvard: Belknap Press). 36s. 


An American scholar, Miss Fannie E. 
Ratchford, spent a number of years collating 
and editing more than a hundred tiny manu- 
script books manufactured by a family of 
industrious children during the 1830s in their 
father’s Yorkshire parsonage. The result was a 
brilliantly illuminating book, The Brontés’ Web 
of Childhood. More recently Miss Ratchford has 
published an edition of Emily’s ‘Gondal’ poems, 
arranged in their probable time-sequence, 
under the title Gondal’s Queen: A Novel in Verse. 

Between two and three decades after those 
four children had grown up—just about the 
time of, or shortly after, the death in 1855 of 
their last survivor—Emily Dickinson in Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, was also assembling a 
collection of small, hand-made books of her 
own poems. There were forty-nine of them in 
all, composed of ‘packets’ of sheets of folded 
letter-paper loosely looped together with 
thread. These have now been edited by one of 
her compatriots, Thomas H. Johnson; and his 
three-volume edition has that meticulous 
thoroughness which characterizes the best 
transatlantic scholarship. It contains all the 
1,775 poems, with their variants, that Emily 
Dickinson is known to have written between 
seriously embarking, in 1858, upon her 
vocation as a poet, and the time of her death 


in 1886. A number of facsimile manuscripts are 
also included, as well as a minute analysis of 
handwriting characteristics which helps to 
place poems of dubious date in their probable 
chronological order. Mr. Johnson has also 
published, to coincide with the appearance 
of this definitive edition, a critical biography. 
Taken together, the four volumes furnish as 
complete a guide as could be wished to the life 
and work of this—with Whitman—most 
stimulating figure in the American literary 
scene of last century. 

Mz. Johnson’s biography traces well the 
impact of Emily Dickinson’s human relation- 
ships upon her development as a poet: not only 
of those successive private audiences-of-one 
which she sought for her work, but the part 
played by her hopeless love for the Rev. Charles 
Wadsworth in releasing her creative energy, 
maturing her perceptions, and—in short— 
precipitating mere promise into full and fruit- 
ful achievement. Nearly two-thirds of her 
output seems to have been concentrated within 
a fertile eight years of his influence, between 
1858 and 1865. The steady deepening and 
strengthening of poetic quality may clearly be 
observed in the advance upon her early poems 
of those written four years later, during the 
climax of her creative activity in 1862. In the 
spring of that year Wadsworth departed for 
the Calvary Church in San Francisco. Out of 
the ‘volcanic commotion’ aroused in Emily 
Dickinson by this event poured as many as 
366 poems within twelve months: including 
such anguished utterances as ‘What would I 
give to see his face’, ‘I envy seas whereon he 
rides’, ‘I cannot live with you—that would be 
life’, and the impassioned yearning of ‘Wild 
nights, wild nights’. It was during this period 
of emotional upheaval and distress that Emily 
Dickinson turned to Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson as her ‘preceptor’. “You were not 
aware’, she later told him, ‘that you saved my 
life.’ Understanding only that he had afforded 
her a much-needed audience, Higginson must 
have found this an embarrassing overstatement. 
He could not suspect what a liberation his 
‘pupil’s’ writing had afforded from tensions 
which had seemed to threaten her very reason. 

This violent emotional crisis is here sym- 
pathetically outlined; while Mr. Johnson’s 
analyses of the poet’s varying uses of rhyme and 
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metre, in the chapter entitled ‘The Poet and 
the Muse’, and of her poetic aims, aesthetic 
credo, and general philosophy in “The Business 
of Circumference’, provide admirably percep- 
tive commentaries for those who wish to explore 
the three volumes of poems. This edition, in 
placing first drafts—with alternative versions— 
side by side with the finished poems, affords 
many illuminating glimpses of the poet in the 
workshop: sifting, rejecting, making that final 
choice of one word in preference to another 
which is so revealing of the individual artist’s 
handling of language. It is interesting to note 
how many an apparently trivial and un- 
successful fragment contains some arresting 
phrase, metaphor, or seed of an idea later 
salvaged for translation into a fully realized 
utterance. Mr. Johnson’s clear distinction 
between abandoned. worksheet drafts and 
finally polished poems, as well as his indications 
of editorial ‘tailoring’, was badly needed. 
Insufficient discrimination between these on 
the part of earlier editors had done the poet’s 
reputation small service. Now, in these four 
excellent volumes, Emily Dickinson emerges in 
her true perspective: no longer the victim of 
uncritical enthusiasm, but justly appraised as 


a highly original poet and human being, as 
stubbornly honest and independent in her craft 


as in her life. MARGARET WILLY 


Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and 
Friends. By St. Jonn Ervine. Constable. 
50s. 


There is still much that Shaw can teach us, 
no doubt; but for those who live in uncreative 
peace, not because men truly want peace but 
because war means annihilation, his message 
seems concerned almost exclusively with the 
problems of our fathers and grandfathers. 
We no longer need to be liberated from sexual 
and economic humbug. Thinking of G. B. S. 
in this centenary year, one continually comes 
back to the idea of ‘teaching’ and ‘message’, 
for Shaw was a great schoolmaster as well as a 
great jester. Even from the grave he nags at us 
not to neglect our homework. Yet the rise of 
the Fabian Society, the causes of the First 
World War, the iniquity of being poor, and— 
contradictorily—the greater iniquity of super- 
taxes, are not subjects of more than specialized 


interest today. Shaw’s brittle optimism, his 
strident belief in his own mission and the 
perfectibility of our species, his sorties into 
politics, were all called into being by an age we 
can never know—an age, moreover, to which 
we are too close to view in historical perspective. 
We have to remember that in 1goo G. B. S. 
was already forty-four years old. 

Allowing for all this, one must welcome the 
highly detailed biography which Dr. Ervine 
has written with the vigour so characteristic 
of his native Belfast and a spleen that is all his 
own. It is a book of blacks and whites, for 
Dr. Ervine is too much the dramatist to worry 
about presenting the dull grey tones of every- 
day life. A close friend of Bernard Shaw for 
forty years, he has drawn on his own memories 
as well as on the diaries kept by his subject 
as boy and young man. Thus the text has a 
completeness and authenticity (when its 
author deals with facts and not ideas) far be- 
yond that achieved by any other biographer. 

G. B. S. was the son of an ineffectual, 
tippling, sociable father who had the mis- 
fortune to mate with an earnest, imperious 
young woman. She came to despise her husband 
and left him when a suitable opportunity 
presented itself. Shaw inherited his mother’s 
energy and his father’s latent imagination. He 
also had that terrific spur to achievement, a 
miserable, futile childhood. One wonders, 
though, why it took him so long to discover 
the mould into which his genius needed to be 
poured. Did he want to be a novelist, rather 
than a dramatist, because of some lingering 
puritanical fear of the playhouse, a suspicion 
that actors were indeed self-centred ninnies 
and actresses no better than Victorian opinion 
thought them? Dr. Ervine reveals step by step 
Shaw’s fight to prove his worth. Success, bitch 
goddess or not, did not come easily. His first 
three plays were not performed for many 
years and his fourth, Arms and the Man, proved 
a financial failure on its first production. In- 
cidentally, the plays are analysed with the 
expertise to be expected in a dramatist and 
former theatre critic. 

Dr. Ervine stresses Shaw’s need, indeed 
craving, for friendship. He held his friends 
since, however he might criticize them, he 
lacked malice. The one who stands out—far 
above even Sidney Webb—is the Scot, William 
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Archer. It was Archer who suggested that 
Shaw should collaborate with him in writing 
a play; Archer withdrew from the collabora- 
tion, but not before he had turned Shaw’s 
attention to the stage. 

At a time when G. B.S. was making less than 
a living from his work, Archer was ‘an angel 
of the Lord to him’, persuading editors to give 
the red-bearded, impossibly brilliant and 
talkative, yet curiously shy young man a 
chance to show what he could do. 

Anyone who wants a readable outline of 
Shaw’s life will find it in these pages. One must 
stress, however, that this book would be more 
valuable still—as well as smaller and cheaper 
—if Dr. Ervine had decided not to ride his 
usual hobby-horses. ROBERT GREACEN 


The Fire and the Anvil. By James K. 
Baxter. Cambridge (New Zealand U.P.). 
7s. 6d. (paper). 

The Critical Sense. By James REEVEs. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


The Poetic Pattern. By Rosin SKELTON. 
Routledge. 21s. 


The Fire and the Anvil consists of three essays 
which formed the substance of a series of 
lectures given by the author at Victoria 
University College. As the publishers modestly 
describe it as ‘notes on modern poetry’, it is 
perhaps unfair to complain that it is loosely 
constructed and somewhat disjointed in its 
treatment of the subject. Mr. Baxter is a 
distinguished New Zealand poet and, in these 
lectures, addresses himself primarily to New 
Zealanders; so that, however interesting his 
ideas and however fresh his outlook, it is not 
surprising to find that a good deal of what he 
has to say has already been said many times by 
British and American critics. For instance, the 
relationship between poet and public today has 
been examined from almost every possible 
angle and, at least so far as we in this country 
are concerned, there seems to be little point in 
merely going over the same old ground again. 
What we need now is not so much further 
discussion of the situation as a more serious 
endeavour, on the part of poet and public, 
to bridge the gap. For British readers, then, 
the most valuable section of this booklet is 


that dealing with Symbolism in New Zealand 
poetry, in which Mr. Baxter introduces some 
of his fellow poets and demonstrates how they 
obtain their effects. 

Mr. Reeves, whose aim is to help the intelli- 
gent reader to a better appreciation of both 
verse and prose, begins where Mr. Baxter has 
left off. Although he makes no attempt to 
discriminate between the poetry of different 
periods or to present the case for contemporary 
poets, his book will certainly do more than The 
Fire and the Anvil to break down what Mr. 
Baxter calls the fences of traditional prejudice 
which prevent the enjoyment and under- 
standing of modern poetry. After a brief 
introduction in which he considers the value 
of criticism, Mr. Reeves proceeds to apply his 
critical standards to the work of poets ranging 
from Shakespeare and Donne to Robert Graves 
and E, E. Cummings, and to extracts from the 
prose writers so diverse as William Cobbett, 
Jane Austen, Henry James, D. H. Lawrence, 
and James Joyce, in such a way as to stimulate 
the development of an adequate critical, res- 
ponse in his readers. Additional passages are 
supplied for those who wish to cultivate their 
own critical faculties, and a useful glossary of 
literary terms is also included. 

In The Poetic Pattern Mr. Skelton has set 
himself the task of examining, in the light of 
modern knowledge, the nature of poetry and 
the processes by which poetry is created: a 
task so truly formidable that one can hardly do 
justice to the comprehensive scope of his book 
in the space available here. Laying due 
emphasis upon the essentially elusive quality 
of poetry, he arrives at a working definition of 
a poem (‘a pattern that reveals completely one 
particular aspect of life so that one may, in 
knowing that pattern, realise that aspect more 
fully’) which, if not entirely satisfactory, is a 
convenient starting-point and provides him 
with an extremely interesting line of approach. 
From astudy of the origins of poetry and magic, 
and of the use of images and symbols, he leads 
us through the mental landscapes of the poems 
of various writers to poetic truth and the 
ultimate vision, taking telepathic communica- 
tion and the Jungian concept of the Collective 
Unconscious in his stride. Mr. Skelton has had 
the opportunity of discussing his theories with 
a number of poets, and his conclusions, if based 
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on personal experience, are supported by the 
evidence of T. S. Eliot, G. S. Fraser, Kathleen 
Raine, Victoria Sackville-West, Clifford Dy- 
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understand the creative processes involved in 
the writing of poetry, and to reconcile some of 
the conflicting statements put forth by different 


ment, and others. His book will help readers to critics. HOWARD SERGEANT 


The Under-Tow of Need 


W: moved beneath the moon-drift of that grove 
As if deep down we trod an ocean floor; 
Great oaks were massive weeds that waved on high 
And bracken branched in coral to the swell. 

Pale scallop fans of fungus shone with pearl, 


Deep husks beneath our feet were singing shells, 

And fallen trees strange wrecks we stumbled on 

Too many fathoms down to read their names. 

No sound but breathless drawing in of waves 

To fill with liquid moonlight aching hearts, 

As bright above we watched a shoal of stars 

Swim through translucent green of sea-drowned branch. 
Words we had none, but streams of bubbling thoughts 
Seemed caught in air and hovered round our heads, 
And we could touch with sea-washed, moonlit hands 
The under-tow of need beneath the flood. 


RICHARD A. GEORGE 


Poetry Review 


R. CONQUEST’S anthology is not only of 
M intrinsic value; it may also prove to be 
of historical importance, since it contains 
examples of the work of nine young writers who 
have achieved some of the most typical poetry 
of the present decade. 

While the group is not strictly homogeneous, 
and it is not easy at first sight to equate the 
quietism of Miss Jennings with the exuberance 
of Mr. Wain, a common factor does exist: both 
share with their fellows the merits of integrity 
and intelligibility. Supporting Mr. Wain’s 
dictum, Mr. Conquest emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the ‘intellectual component’ (Rossetti’s 
‘fundamental brainwork’) in the writing of a 
poem. Yet although the contributors to New 
Lines own allegiance to Dr. Empson and Dr. 
Leavis, and to a lesser degree to Messrs. 


Graves and Muir, their work is by no means 
formidably cerebral. It is, in fact, marked by 
refreshing clarity of thought and expression, 
and—in contrast with the anarchical tenden- 
cies of the Apocalyptic school—one is pleased 
to observe the return of pure rhyme and regular 
metre. Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
this anthology from the technical standpoint is 
the manner in which the contributors revivify 
traditional poetic diction by grafting collo- 
quialisms on to the parent stem. Mr. Wain 
notwithstanding, the weakness of the volume 
lies in its deficient vitality; if in its intelligi- 
bility it comes within measurable distance of 
complying with one of the desiderata of poetry 
formulated by Milton, it is neither sensuous 
nor passionate, and the absence of these 
qualities makes for a certain aridity. By 
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comparison with such an anthology as New 
Writing, there is little explicit criticism of 
life (to quote Matthew Arnold’s phrase) in 
New Lines, while such philosophy as there is 
appears individual and empirical. Talent 
is present in abundance; what is missing is 
emotional energy, and this gravely vitiates an 
otherwise noteworthy book. 

If the outlook of Mr. Conquest’s poets is 
contemporary, that ofthe late Fredegond Shove 
(her surname should be pronounced to rhyme 
with ‘mauve’) was timeless. She was a matter- 
of-fact mystic, as can be perceived from such a 
characteristic line as ‘bits of broken plaster and 
the blessed skulls of angels’ in her poem 
Upstairs. Her vision was singularly pure and 
intense, and this is communicated in verse of 
primitive simplicity not devoid of occasional 
errors. These, however, serve but to emphasize 
the urgency of her inspiration, while there are 
a few lighter pieces— The Kingdom of Heaven is 
an example—which are reminiscent of Chris- 
tina Rossetti at her most crystalline. 

Insufficient accomplishment is a charge 
that certainly cannot be brought against Mr. 
Sansom. His echoes of older poets, his less 
derivative verses on a great diversity of sub- 
jects, are most dexterously achieved; while the 
principal poem in his collection, which won a 
prize in the Festival of Britain competition and 
which deals with the witnesses of Our Lord’s 
life on earth, is both ambitious in scope and 
skilful in execution. 

Part of Mr. Fletcher’s poem in three parts 
also won a Festival of Britain prize. In his 
Introduction he states: ‘I am the youngest of 
nine. My father, a collier from his twelfth 
year, saw my five brothers drawn, one by one, 
into the all-engulfing pit. . . .”. Holding this in 
remembrance, he has written a poem informed 
by something of the sombre pity of Wilfred 
Owen, wherein the thoughts and emotions of 
a miner of a past generation—one of tlie 
‘unwanted people . . . the raw ones’-—are 
described in verse of a high order. The passion 
which gives unity to the poem as a whole is 
steadfastly maintained but strictly controlled, 
and is thereby rendered the more impressive. 
Mr. Fletcher employs a variety of mainly 
traditional stanzaic forms for what he calls his 
‘odyssey of the spirit’, and his vocabulary—at 
times a trifle too ‘literary’—is ample for his 


needs. By the most exacting standard this is an 
important work; if Mr. Fletcher’s background 
and lack of any but self-created opportunities 
for education are also considered—and they 
cannot well be disregarded—it is no less than 
a remarkable one. 

A commendable example of publishing 
enterprise is the Northern Broadsheet, of which 
one number has so far appeared. Edited by 
Dr. Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, it contains thirteen 
poems, several of these being by poets whose 
names are household words. Where all is good, 
to single out one or two pieces is possibly 
invidious; attention, however, should be drawn 
to F. A. Carter’s Roman Road in West Riding 
dialect and Dr. Ratcliffe’s A Penny for your 
Thoughts in Wensleydale dialect. A florin could 
scarcely be better spent than in acquiring this 
broadsheet, which is a symbol of the healthy 
literary life of the North. _ 

One of the contributors to the Northern 
Broadsheet is Mrs. Hesketh, whose new volume 
has recently been published. With five books 
to her name, Mrs. Hesketh now reveals herself 
as a fecund but not a facile poet. Her latest 
collection has for its general theme the conflict 
between the spirit of man and his environment 
in this present age of the machine. As always, 
she writes eloquently, but with experience has 
come increasing restraint, and she is now a 
mature artist who on occasion brings Robert 
Bridges to mind. She uses traditional forms; 
but these in no way impede her freedom of 
expression, and, although her work seldom 
surprises by a fine excess, her gift for precise, 
illuminating imagery and the professional 
competence of her technique enable her to 
maintain an admirable consistency. She treats 
of natural beauty with her habitual loving 
accuracy, and one is not surprised to find a 
lyric with John Clare as its subject (a poem 
which, incidentally, first appeared in this 
journal). 

To say that Miss Quigly’s selection from 
Shelley is worthy of its predecessors in the 
series of ‘Penguin Poets’ is to accord it high 
praise. Her introduction is critical in the best 
sense of that word—temperate, judicious, and 
penetrating—and one is given a clear delinea- 
tion of the poet, ‘a consistent but not a simple 
person’, who has been as extravagantly admired 
as he has been ruthlessly defamed. Refreshingly 
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objective, Miss Quigly throws a cold douche 
on the ‘ineffectual angel’ legend, and presents 
a figure who is neither the ‘vilest wretch’ of 
John Murray nor the ‘best and least selfish 
man I ever knew’ of Byron. Here one sees 
Shelley plain, and is grateful for the privilege. 

RALPH LAWRENCE 


It is interesting in Aurora to meet another 
volume of poems by a descendant of the Evelyn 
family, its present head and the owner— 
though not inmate—of Wotton, and of the 
manuscripts, pictures, and personal relics of 
the famous diarist. 

Mr. Evelyn’s poems often echo the author 
of Sylva: 

Here where the ancient avenues hang low 

Their branches... 


Great trees and the innocent sapling... 


Antique trees, white-boled beneath such 
light... 


and mystical gardens are the constant setting 
of his poetic pilgrimage: 
Here, where extravagant great gardens hold 
Their fountains and their ruin and their 
trees. ... 


The greater part of the book is divided into 
sections entitled “The King, the Palace, and the 
Gardens’. The scene is set at night in the Grand 
Salon of the Travellers in Paris of the Third 
Empire, the Champs Elysées an imagined 
garden outside. Chandeliers reflect one another 
in mirrors down a corridor of infinite length 
opening upon endless rooms, and leading to a 
fountain in a courtyard which many passages 
surround. Enchantment and serenity alternate 
with sections entitled ‘Nightmare’, many of 
which have a plangent and dream-like quality 
reminiscent of Kubla Khan. 


The hinges of the palace’s iron door 

Must bear their burden tragic: evermore 
Amid the mournful gardens clash and clang 
These broken portals that in ruin rang 
Their toll, are pendulums inside a bell 
That swings throughout eternity. . . . 


The whole work is a tapestry woven of 
luxuriant words and vivid images, expressing 
always the beautiful, the rich, the rare—a 
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refreshing change from much of the sordid and 
ugly, miscalled poetry in modern times. 

Nor does Mr. Evelyn follow the modern 
trend in versification. He understands metre 
and rhyme-schemes, so that his work is musical 
and appeals to the senses rather than to the 
intellect, and would repay reading aloud: 


Fountains in ebon night 
Must throw their luminous cascade, 
Silvered in argent shade, 
So gleaming and so white; 
August, so gleaming bright 
These fantasies proclaim, 
Glories that bring no blame, 
That fall in flight. 


In his challenging preface Mr. Evelyn states 
his creed as a poet in the present age, and he 
is true to his own tenet that ‘A talent for 
complication should not be thrown away’. 

C. B. 


Books noticed above: 


New Lines, edited by Ropert Conquest. Macmillan. 
125. 6d. 

Poems, by FREDEGOND SHove. Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

The Witnesses, and other Poems, by CitveE SANsom. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Tally 300, by J. P. Fretcuer. Hand & Flower. 
tos. 6d. 

Northern Broadsheet, edited by DorotrHy Una 
Ratcurre from 42 Ann Street, Edinburgh, 4. 
25. 

Between Wheels and Stars, by PHoEBE Hesketu. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Shelley: a Selection, by IsaBEL Quicty. Penguin Poets. 
3s. 6d. 

Aurora, by JouN Evetyn. Favil Press. ros. 6d. 
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Snow-Crystal, by ALEXANDER CLARKE. Vantage 
Press (N.Y.). $2.50. 

The Journey, by JouN HorrmMan. Guild Press. 
qs. 6d. 

The Search, by Joun HorrMan. Guild Press. 3s. 6d. 

Quintet, by WALTER NucEnT Smvxinson. The Author, 
1 Heaton Lodge Cottages, Colne Bridge, Bradley, 
Huddersfield. 3s. 6d. paper. 

Sea Climate, and Other Poems, by J. PHoENtIcE. Charles 
Sawyer, Ltd., 12 Grafton Street, S.W. 1. 25. 6d. 
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The Survivors 


in time’s half-way house 

stand the survivors holding a glass 

to self, on whose flushed promise glowed 
the too-bright morning; taking hard 

how the creeping cloud eclipsed the sun, 
the sweetness soured and overcast with sin. 
From this window now, watching the falling 
pressure, the spirit’s landscape dulled 

to insensibility like unpolished pewter, 

all too easy to compose each feature 

in frozen rut of disappointment, chilled 
with a cynic’s delight in a flawed world; 
not knowing the warmth of heart to accept 
without disgrace the original defect 

the darkening glass reveals, to see 

the shame without self-pity, or know 

the dull greed, cowardice or lechery 

whose comprehension is self-mastery. 
These were to be the makers of renown, 
the world-shakers, the masters born 

to rule a progress of unclouded hope; 

these who abandoned the residual steep 

of circumstance, discarding with a hang-dog 
gesture the poor last of honour’s rags. 


ROBIN ATTHILL 


Recent Reading 


HE influence of the Greek novel upon 

Elizabethan literature is traced by Paul 
Turner in the Introduction to his new and 
smoothly-flowing English version of the 
Daphnis and Chloe of Longus. He reminds us 
that it was Angell Daye’s translation of this 
story from the French of Amyot that inspired 
Greene’s Pandosto and Shakespeare’s The 
Winter’s Tale, and may have provided the 
pastoral background of Sidney’s Arcadia. 
Apollonius of Tyre gave its basic outlines to 
Pericles; and it is an interesting thought that 
Thomas Underdowne’s translation of the 
4itheopica of Heliodorus may have started that 
vogue for Ethiopian images and metaphors 
which crops up in Shakespeare, Habington, 


Crashaw, and other English poets of the age. 
Those translators provided for Englishmen 
who had little or no Greek what was sometimes 
a bridge and sometimes a telescopic ladder; 
but however they worked they wrought well 
and we remain their debtors. 

In her formidable Cultural History of Ethiopia 
it is no part of Sylvia Pankhurst’s purpose to 
establish points of contact between Ethiopian 
legend and English literature. We do not meet 
Canacee (Candace) whose tale, as retold by 
Gower, drew from Chaucer’s Man of Lawe the 
comment 


Of swiché curséd stories I cry ‘fy’! 
Nor do we meet Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 
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But we have a lucid and comprehensive survey 
of the intellectual and artistic development of a 
remarkable people, enriched with illustrations 
of great interest and variety. It is pleasant to 
learn of the Emperor’s active encouragement of 
education, both elementary and more ad- 
vanced: but, English having been substituted 
for French in the schools, one might have 
wished to hear a little more about the methods 
of teaching employed, especially as regards 
literature. 

It is with some surprise that we find on the 
dust-jacket of Elizabeth M. Nugent’s Thought 
and Culture of the English Renaissance a conde- 
scending remark to the effect that ‘the Middle 
Ages were neither wholly dark nor wholly 
dead’. Surprise mounts when Professor 
Leicester Bradner is quoted as pointing to the 
explosion of the ‘popular myth’ which ‘envi- 
sioned the Renaissance as the revival of light 
and joy after the bleak darkness [sic] of the 
Middle Ages’. No such myth has been popular 
amongst educated English people, who are 
well aware that the movement was a gradual 
one and are familiar with the parts played by 
such harbingers as John of Salisbury, Adelard 
of Bath, Robert Grosseteste, and Roger Bacon 
—none of whom is even mentioned. 

This approach does some disservice to a 
valuable compilation. Among the members of 
Elizabeth Nugent’s distinguished team it is a 
great pleasure to meet Dr. F. S. Boas. His 
section, Chronicles and Histories, is one of the 
most rewarding. Elsewhere it is occasionally 
possible to demur at the selector’s choice. For 
example, though St. Thomas More’s contro- 
versy with Tyndale is linguistically and 
theologically interesting, we should learn more 
about the Saint’s character and more about the 
condition of the Church in England if W. S. 
Campbell had included More’s own anecdote 
about the parish priest who, poor fellow, was 
so ignorant that ‘because he read in his Mass 
Book Te igitur clementissime Pater preached unto 
the parish that Te igitur was St. Clement’s 
father’, 

The life of Hobbes contributed by Richard 
Peters to the Pelican Philosophy Series is a 
readable study of that odd being who was 
himself a Leviathan, to be pulled ashore by no 
ordinary hook. A misinterpretation of New- 
castle’s advice to the youthful Charles II 
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betrays the author into a rather cheap sneer 
at the ease with which the pupil obeyed. When 
his lordship urged civility to all women, he 
added a clause which made his meaning plain 
—‘especially to great ones’. 

Irvin Ehrenpreis has reprinted in full the 
text of Swift’s Inquiry into the Behaviour of the 
Queen’s Last Ministry, with ample notes and a 
facsimile page. Though mainly intended for 
students of politics in the last fateful years of 
Anne’s reign, it necessarily throws considerable 
light on the Dean’s methods as a Tory 
propagandist. 

‘Words’, writes the Dean of St. Paul’s, ‘are 
very important, . . . chiefly because they are 
what we think with.’ Believing that many 
religious terms are perplexing to ordinary 
people, he has gathered into one volume a series 
of broadcast talks dealing with the significance 
of such words as ‘sin’, ‘holy’, ‘heaven’, and 
‘hell’—all of them, unfortunately, interpreted 
in a different sense by various Christian sects. 
To the average inquirer, free from sectarian 
rigidity, nothing could be more helpful than 
the Dean’s scholarly sanity. He is particularly 
good in dealing with hell, showing that the 
Hebrew, Greek, and English words have each 
a slightly different connotation. 

V.H. Collins’s Right Word, Wrong Word is a 
work which may be read with delight by the 
ordinary reader and might be conned with 
profit by anyone who writes. But a reader who 
is also a writer begs most respectfully to point 
out that ‘Nana’ was a variant of ‘Nannie’ long 
before Peter Pan (1907). Experto crede. An 
octogenarian friend corroborates this from her 
own more distant memories, and for clinching 
evidence produces a photograph of a benevo- 
lent, spectacled being inscribed ‘From Nana. 
1885’. 

Angela Thirkell’s witty and pertinent intro- 
duction to the latest R.S.L. volume of Essays by 
Divers Hands is followed by a richly varied 
collection of studies. We have the late Lord 
Norwich on ‘Keats’, Professor Cyril Falls on 
‘Penelope Rich and the Poets’, Guy Boas on 
‘John Evelyn, Virtuoso, in the Light of Recent 
Research’, Lord Esher on “Tennyson’s In- 
fluence on His Times’, James Laver on 
‘Countries of the Imagination’, and other items 
no less enthralling. 

It is appropriate that Donald Keene’s 
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Anthology of Japanese Literature should be 
dedicated to Arthur Waley, for he more than 
any man has made the West aware of the 
hidden treasure of the Far East. Here a team 
of translators has made available a vast and 
varied corpus of legends, epigrams, short 
stories, diaries, lyrics, dramas, each with the 
subtle quality of a colour-print by Hokusai. 
These cover the period from the eighth to the 
nineteenth centuries of our era, and, though 
many are ineradicably Japanese in form and 
fibre, it is fascinating to find analogies here and 
there with the unimagined world of the West. 
The play, Birds of Sorrow, recalls J. M. Synge; 
the story of The Holy Man of Shinano, a Buddhist 
hermit with a nun sister, has in it more than a 
hint of St. Francis and St. Clare; and there is 
a tinge of Clément Marot in this: 


If only, when one heard 
That old age was coming, 
One could bolt the door, 
Answer ‘Not at home’, 

And refuse to meet him! 


The section devoted to the N6 theatre, with 
a plan of the stage and explanatory stage 
directions, is especially interesting. We find 
here something very like the Greek chorus: and 
it is surprising what qualities of irony, poig- 
nancy, and beauty are implicit in something 
which, as described, seems to be a complicated 
charade performed by children. 

C. V. Hancock in East and West of Severn: 
Midland Riches, well calls that delectable tract 
‘the pastoral heart of England’. Although 
Stratford upon Avon does not appear, we feel 
ourselves to be in Shakespeare’s country all 
the way. Like his own Will Squele, he was 
(off and on) ‘a Cots’le man’. ‘This’, we are 
told, ‘is a book of byways, not of main towns’; 
and the author has explored those byways on 
foot, gathering up a fine sheaf of unfamiliar 
material, antiquarian, pictorial, and anecdotal. 
Some pilgrims have a passion for trying, in the 
manner of Goldilocks, one seat after another— 
hence those cords so often stretched across the 
chairs of famous houses on show days. There is 
none over the stone seat at Tong Church where 


Recent Reading 


Little Nell and her grandfather rested; but 
C. V. Hancock warns us that it is now befouled 
with bird-droppings, a stronger deterrent than 
any stretched cord. D. M.S. 


Books noticed above: 


Longus: ‘Daphnis and Chloe’: a New Translation, by 
Paut Turner. Penguin Classics. 25. 6d. 

Ethiopia: a Cultural History, by Sytvia PANkHurst. 
Lalibela House, Woodford Green, Essex. 37s. 6d. 

The Thought and Culture of the English Renaissance: an 
Anthology of Tudor Prose, edited by Ex1zaBeTu M. 
NuGENT, with Introductions by a number of 
Scholars. Cambridge. 37s. 6d. 

Hobbes, by Ricuarp Peters. Pelican Philosophy 
Series. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

Jonathan Swift: ‘An Enquiry into the Behaviour of the 
Queen’s Last Ministry’, edited by Invin EHRENPREI. 
Indiana U.P. $3.60 (paper). 

Some Christian Words, by W. R. MatTTHEws (Dean of 
St. Paul’s). Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Right Word, Wrong Word: a Book of Synonyms, with 
Explanations, by V. H. Co ruins. Longmans. 
Ios. 6d. 

Essays by Divers Hands. Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature. New Series. Volume 
XXVIII. Edited by ANceLA TurrKELL. Cum- 
berlege (for the R.S.L.). 155. 

An Anthology of Fapanese Literature, compiled and 
edited by Donatp Keene. Allen & Unwin. 355. 

East and West of Severn: Midland Riches, by C. V. 
Hancock. Faber. 16s. 


Other new books received: 


East and West Series: Pictures from St. Francis, Gautama 
Buddha, The Vision of a Village-Singer, &c., by 
T. L. Vaswant. Gita Publishing House, Poona. 
6d. and gd. each (paper). 

Essays and Studies 1956: Jubilee Volume, collected by 
GeorcE Rostrevor Hamitton. Murray (for 
the English Association). 12s. 6d. 

Healing: Psychic and Divine, by SHAW DeEsmonp. 
Rider. 12s. 6d. 

Make the Most of Yourself, by Lez R. Steer. Rider. 
12s. 6d. 

Writers and Their Work: No. 72: John Henry Newman, 

by J. M. Cameron. No. 73: John Bunyan, by 

Henri A. Taton. No. 74: Ford Madox Ford, 

by KennetH Younc. No. 75: George Crabbe, by 

R. L. Bretr. No. 76: John Ruskin, by PETER 

QueENNELL. Longmans (for the British Council 

and the N.B.L.). 2s. each. 
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Death of a Gardener 


it was fitting for him to die in the blackthorn winter, 
That season which like a calloused thumb and finger 
Nips off so many shoots and leaves and lives. 


He was a brown man, tall and rinded like a root, 

With a little scut of a spade-shaped beard. He leaned 

As if in a miniature by Hilliard, 

With the enamelled briar at his back, 

And one hand, with a robin, on his spade. 

His slow smile opened up like the fans of his tulips, 

With the dignity and courtliness of flowers, 

And his hands spread out, blunt and practical 

As a bunch of leeks. He came offering us onions 

As if they were violets. All that he brought in baskets 
Was newly minted and of his own creation. 

Shoals of potatoes nudging each other like mealy 

Mice, the ribbed coral of rhubarb, lizard green 

Peas, the soft nipples of raspberries in curd-white punnets. 
Head on one side, he waited for words of appraisal, 

Like an old spaniel, then moved back into his element 
Of sun, the scent of mowing, and rain-drenched wallflowers. 


But the tulips shrivelled to parchment, the dark coral 
Of the young rose shoots shrank, and tinctured with frost 
Crumbled to lifeless charcoal on the stem. 

How could a gardener watch, untouched, unmoved 
As his creation dwindled, the bud born dry, 

The flower rotting in the sheath, and the fruit fallen? 
His work, his world had failed, the piercing moment 
Was everything, and blotted out his faith 

In a silt of rain, and that was why he died, 

When a spade-stroke in the dark and living earth 
Would have unrolled the seed, with its white thread 
Of life reaching up, already notched with green. 


In each of us east wind and blackthorn winter 

So easily dry the sap and wither the light 

Green of spring to drought and wry sterility. 

Numb hand, dull head, and impotence, and failure. 
That is the real death, long before death 

Falls, merciful as sleep. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 
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1956 seems to have been a year for Jubilee celebra- 
tions. Following that of our own Association, and the 
fiftieth birthday of Everyman’s Library, Penguin 
Books came of age last July. To mark the twenty- 
first birthday of this admirable enterprise the firm 
has published The Penguin Story (is.). As well as 
Sir William Emrys Williams’s account of the ven- 
ture’s development from its inception—when the 
first ten titles were published in 1935 at 6d. each— 
the book includes many illustrations (of book 
jackets, early colophons, &c.) and a complete 
catalogue of publications. These now range from 
the original Penguin and Pelican tities to “The 
Buildings of England’ and the Penguin Guides, the 
Penguin Modern Painters, Penguin Musical Scores, 
Penguin Poets and Penguin Shakespeare, the Puffin 
Books for Young People, and the various other 
excellent series inaugurated during twenty-one 
years of adventurous publishing. 

The Court of Venus, the sixteenth-century poetical 

miscellany originally ascribed to Chaucer, consists 
of three fragmentary manuscripts in the Bodleian, 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, and 
the University of Texas. The recent edition by 
Russell A. Fraser (Cambridge: Duke U.P., 345.) 
closely examines these texts, and includes facsimile 
reproductions of the poems and chapters on their 
contributors—the chief of whom was certainly 
Wyatt—their style, and on the miscellany’s con- 
siderable influence upon and importance for its own 
time. 
For the new edition of Milten’s Poems in Every- 
man’s Library (7s.) an entirely new text has been 
prepared, edited by Professor B. A. Wright of the 
University of Southampton. This is based on 
Milton’s editions and manuscripts, with archaisms 
modernized only where they obscure the poet’s 
meaning for the modern reader. There is a scholarly 
textual introduction dealing with Milton’s prosody, 
spelling, and punctuation, and a useful biblio- 
graphy. 

A recent addition to Everyman’s Reference 
Library, published at 18s., is Professor Daniel 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Drama 
Drama in the Making, Books 3 and 4, by Ern1c NEwTon 


and JEAN McConnext. U.L.P. 3s. 6d. each (limp 
cloth) ; 4s. 6d. each (cloth boards). 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of 
Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


For the Classroom 


Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary. It is nineteen 
years since the Dictionary was last reset; and this 
eleventh edition has been revised, enlarged, and 
brought up to date by the author, who has incor- 
porated a number of new words and many new 
pronunciations. A fresh feature is the glossary of 
technical phonetic terms. 

The appearance of Webster’s New World Dictionary 
(Macmillan, 70s.), with over 1,700 pages and 
142,000 entries, is an event in reference-book 
publishing. Place-names and Christian names, 
abbreviations and synonyms, and literary and 
historical personages are here contained in the main 
body of the dictionary instead of—as more usually— 
in separate lists. American as well as English forms 
of spelling are given, and many new technical terms, 
idioms and colloquialisms, and slang usages have 
been included. This is a well-produced and admir- 
ably comprehensive volume for all-round general 
reference. 

Literary Phonetic English, by Albert Eagle, pub- 
lished from ‘Instow’, Green Lane, Buxton, at 55. 
(paper) and 6s. (cloth), offers a system of suggested 
principles and practice for English spelling reform. 
The book aims—in the author’s words—at altering 
‘the spelling of as few words as is necessary for 
reasonable phonetic sense and accuracy, and to 
alter them in such a way as to cause a minimum 
change in the appearance of the words, while at the 
same time making their correct pronunciation 
unmistakably plain’. 

Enjoying Poetry, by C. Day Lewis, is now published 
in a third edition in the N.B.L. Reader’s Guides 
(Cambridge, 2s. 6d.). To the prefatory essay is 
appended a full book list—now brought up to date 
—of anthologies, criticism, and studies of the poetic 
mind and temperament. 

Periodicals received since our last issue include 
the Summer Number of The Dumasian; Etudes 
Anglaises for April-June; We Offer—the magazine 
of the Poetry Guild—for April-June (1s. gd.); and 
Poetry Folio, vol. ix (1s. 6d.), the magazine of the 
Kent and Sussex Poetry Society. 


Forward to Drama, Book I, by G. H. Horroyo. 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

Our Town, by THoRNTON WiLpER. Heritage of 
Literature Series. Longmans. 4s. 6d. 

Talking of the Taylors, by C. V. Burcess. U.L.P. 

2s. gd. (limp cloth). 
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The Apple Cart, by BERNARD SHAW. Longmans. 5s. 


Poetry 
A Pageant of Longer Poems, selected by E. W. PARKER 
and edited by S. H. Burton. Heritage of Litera- 
ture Series. Longmans. 5s. 6d. 
Paradise Lost, Books I and II, edited by E. M. W. 
TILLYARD. Harrap. 6s. 6d. 


Prose 


Bird of Dawning and Sard Harker, by JoHN MASEFIELD. 
Heinemann. 5s. 6d. each. 

The Harrap Book of Modern Short Stories, edited by 
J. G. Buttocxe. Harrap. 5s. 6d. 


Teaching of English 
A Grammar School English Course, Books 1 and 2, by 
B. J. PENDLEBURY. Nelson. 6s. 6d. each. 
Advanced Comprehension and Interpretation, by E. E. 
ALLEN and A. T. Mason. Arnold. 5s. 6d. 


Clear English, Book 3, by D. S. Frntayson and T. D. 


Nelson. 45s. 3d. (limp cloth). 


English for Adults, by CHAaRLEs Durr. E.U.P. 15s. 
Exercises in Criticism, by S. H. Burton. Longmans. 55. 
General English for Technical Students, by E. FRANK 


CanpDiin. U.L.P. 6s. 


Illustrated English: Primary Book 4, by A. F. Scorr. 


Parrish. 5s. (limp cloth). 


Middle School Comprehension and Précis, by G. C. 


Rosser. U.L.P. 35. 6d. (limp cloth) ; 4s. 6d. (cloth 
boards). 


Reading for Meaning, Second Series, Book 3, by 


Georce A. Carr. U.L.P. 35. 6d. (limp cloth) ; 
4s. 6d. (cloth boards). 

Reading Today, by Cepric Austin. Illustrated. 
Books 1-4, 6s. each. Workbooks 1-4, 2s. 6d. each. 
Ginn. 

Heritage English, Book 4: Through the Gate, by A. J. 
Merson. Longmans. 45. 6d. (limp cloth). 

Time for English, by A. E. Darsysutre. Book I: 
6s. 6d. Book II: 6s. Arnold. 


To Shakespeare Triumphant 
(On the opening of the Walsingham tomb at Chislehurst) 


ASK, as in Illyria’s court I stand, 

Or follow Percy Hotspur in the strife, 
Or wait on Prospero’s magic island strand, 
Who gave these insubstantial creatures life? 
For many has been claimed the honour great, 
Sixth Earls, Fifth Viscounts—oh, the list is long; 
Some say the greatest rulers of the state 
Supplied the Globe with verses, script and song. 
Yet vain was it to proffer Marlowe’s name, 
And hold that he escaped the murderer’s blow. 
Shakespeare, immortal bard, retain your fame! 
No hand but yours could cause these gems to glow. 
You triumph! Trial by exhumation fails: 
There is no proof for Hoffman’s latest Tales. 

MARGARET FOSTER (aged 16) 


Bath High School, G.P.D.S.T. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Anthology of Japanese Literature. Edited by DoNnALp 
Keene. Allen & Unwin. 35s. 

Aspects of Racinian Tragedy. By Joun C. Lapp. 
Cumberlege (Toronto U.P.). 40s. 


A Study of George Orwell. By CurisropHEeR Ho tus. 
Hollis & Carter. 18s. 

After the’ Thirties. By Jack Linpsay. The Novel in 
Britain, and its Future. Lawrence & Wishart. 15s. 
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Background with Chorus. By FRANK SWINNERTON. 
A Footnote to Changes in English Literary 
Fashion between 1901 and 1917. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Bernard Shaw. By St. Joun Ervine. Constable. 50s. 

Charles Dickens and His Family. By W. H. Bowen. 
Heffer (for the Author). 21s. 

Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by 
E. L. Grices. Vols. I and II. Cumberlege. £5. 5s. 

Dublin’s Foyce. By HucH Kenner. Chatto. 255. 

Dylan Thomas. By Henry Treece. Revised edn. 
Benn. 15s. 

Dylan Thomas: A Bibliography. By J. ALEXANDER 
Ropu. Illus. Dent. 45s. 

Edward Thomas. By H. Coompes. Chatto. 18s. 

Essays & Studies 1956. Collected by Sir GrorcE 
RosTREVoR HaMiILTon. Jubilee Volume. Murray 
(for the English Association). 12s. 6d. 

Essays by Divers Hands. Edited by ANGELA THIRKELL. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Vol. 28. Cumberlege. 15s. 

George Meredith: His Life and Work. By Jack 
Linpsay. Bodley Head. 3os. 

Jesting Apostle. By StepHEN Winsten. The Life of 
Bernard Shaw. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Joyce: The Man, the Work, the Reputation. By Marvin 
MaGALanerR and RicHarp M. Karin. New York 
U.P.; London Distributors, Richard A. Law. 
£4. 

Literary Essays. By Davip Daicues. Oliver & Boyd. 16s. 

Literature and the Historian. By C. V. WepGcwoop. 
Presidential Address to the English Association, 
1956. Cumberlege. 5s. (paper). 

Medieval Drama in Chester. By F. M. Satter. 
Cumberlege (Toronto U.P.). 36s. 

Medieval French Literature. By Jesstz CrosLAnp. 
Blackwell. 25s. 

Milton and the Puritan Dilemma, 1641-1660. By ARTHUR 
E. Barker. Cumberlege (Toronto U.P.). £3. 3s. 
Polish Prose and Verse. Edited by Jerzy PieTRKIE- 

wicz. Athlone P. ros. 6d. 

Reading a Novel. By WALTER ALLEN. Revised edn. 
Phoenix. 6s. 


Ruskin’s Letters from Venice, 1851-2. Edited by 
Joun Lewis Brapiey. Cumberlege (Yale U.P.), 
£2. 

Shakespeare’s Appian. A selection from the Tudor 
Translation of Appian’s Civil Wars. Edited by 
Ernest ScHANZER. English Reprints Series, 
Liverpool U.P. 6s. (paper). 

Shakespeare’s Magic Circle. By A. J. Evans. Barker. 153, 

Stream of Consciousness. By MEtvin FRIEDMAN, 
Cumberlege (Yale U.P.). 36s. 

Studies in Irish Literature and History. By James 
Carney. Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 
£2. 25. 

The Craft of Letters in England. Edited by Joun 
LEHMANN. Cresset. 215. 

The George Eliot Letters. Edited by Gorpon §, 
Harcurt. Vols. 1V-VII. Cumberlege (Yale U.P.). 
£10. tos. the 4. 

The German Novel. By Roy Pascat. Manchester 
U.P. 3os. 

The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian Fiction. By Mario 
Praz. Cumberlege. 455. 

The Italian Influence on English Poetry. By A. Lytton 
Allen & Unwin. 30s. 

The Letters of Edward Gibbon. Edited by J. E. Norton. 
In 3 volumes. Cassell. £8. 8s. 

The Life of Robert Southwell, Poet and Martyr. By 
CHRISTOPHER Devin. Longmans. 215. 

The Music in English Drama: From Shakespeare to 
Purcell. By Joun Manirotp. Rockliff. 21s. 
The Pinder of Wakefield. Edited by E. A. Horsman. 
English Reprints Series. Liverpool U.P. 65s. 

(paper). 

The Poetic Workmanship of Alexander Pope. By R. P. 
Parkin. Cumberlege (Minnesota U.P.). 32s. 
The Simplicity of Racine. By Str Maurice Bowra. 

Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 

The Thought and Culture of the English Renaissance. 
Edited by ExizasetH M. Nucent. Cambridge. 
375. 6d. 

William Hale White (‘Mark Rutherford’). By Irvin 
Stock. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


The Phoenix 


ADE out the meek and muted dove, 

The cool, smooth bird faint hearts desire. 
He must descend on wings of flame— 
The Spirit is a bird of fire. 


We offer up our last, grey ash, 
And at the centre grows and glows 

‘ With burning feathers, bright as brass, 
The Phoenix, sorrow’s golden rose. 


MURIEL GRAINGER 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 

Laura M. Ragg’s personal recollections of George 
Macdonald and his family recall some of my own, 
which, though slight, may be worth recording. I 
well remember as a child of five being taken to the 
house of my aunt, Lady Geddes, wife of the Principal 
of Aberdeen University, clasping my copy of The 
Light Princess, because I wanted to thank him for 
having written it. He kissed and fondled me, and I 
recall exclaiming, ‘Oh, what soft hands he has!’ 

Long afterwards, Sir George Reid’s wife told me 
that when George was an art student in London he 
lodged with the Macdonalds, and found the house- 


keeping very wild. There was some tremendous 
outing on a Saturday for the whole household, and 
when they all returned exhausted at 10 p.m, it 
was discovered there was no meat in the house for 
Sunday’s dinner. ‘So George and all the children 
were sent scurrying round the butchers’ shops, even 
as far as the Portobello Road, and came back 
carrying skewers on which were impaled scraps of 
beef and mutton. These had to be cooked on their 
skewers in the Turkish fashion.’ 

Yours faithfully, 


DoroTHEA HAMILTON FYFE 
10 St. Germans Place, S.E. 3. 


Solitude 


still the lonely temple stands, 
As white and lovely as it was before; 
And I, who left it once for crowded lands, 
Return with trembling to this holy door 
And find it holy still: the same blue light 


Flowing in delicate rivers through the air, 
Tall, windless trees that lean upon the night, 
The silence, still moon-haunted, waiting there. 


Within the spacious coolness there will be 

Old treasures once left carelessly behind: 

The healing music of serenity, 

And tones of darkness dazzling to the mind. 

This is the spirit’s refuge, the ultimate place 

Where peace unveils her pure, her perfect face. 
MARGARET HALEY CARPENTER 


Proceedings of Branches 


Oct.: One Day School: ‘Examinations in English’. 
Nov.: E. L. Black: ‘A. E. Housman’. 
1956. Jan.—Feb.: Prof. Peacock: ‘Modern European 

Drama’ (3 lectures). 

April: Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard : ‘The Use and Abuse 
of Practical Criticism’. 

May: Dr. F. R. Leavis: ‘English Literature in my 
Time’. 


MANCHESTER 


Hon. Secretary: A. H. Wurre, 98 Moorland Road, 
Woodsmoor, Stockport. 


Programme: 


1955. Sept.: W. H. Mason: ‘Teaching English to 
Sixth Forms’. 
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Oct.: One Day School: ‘English Literature’. 
Oct.—-Nov.: Dr. Cox: ‘Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Sophocles’. 
In 1957 it is hoped to have addresses by L. P. 
Hartley, J. E. Morpurgo, and others. 


NORTH-WEST KENT 


Hon. Secretary: Miss D. M. CrossFiELD, 13 Pinewood 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Summer Session 


1956. 10 Apr.: Modern and Victorian poetry. 

24 Apr. Arthur Johnston: Lecture on Milton and 
Paradise Lost. 

8 May: ‘The Dance’. 

29 May: “This Mechanical Age’. 

12 June: Poems of W. H. Auden and Cecil Day 
Lewis. 

26 June: Outing to Burwash to see Kipling’s 
house. 

10 July: ‘Wayfaring Life’. 

24 July: Reading of Paradise Lost. 


Autumn Session 
11 Sept.: ‘The Return’. 
25 Sept.: ‘James Stephens and his Contempo- 
raries’. 
g Oct.: ‘Art and Artists’. 
23 Oct.: Mrs. Gunson: ‘Prometheus Unbound and 
other poems by Shelley’. 
30 Oct.: Mr. Reynolds: ‘Gerard Manley Hopkins 
and The Wreck of the Deutschland’. 
13 Nov.: ‘Release’. 
27 Nov.: Reading arranged by Miss Crossfield: 
‘The Land by V. Sackville-West’. 
11 Dec.: Parties and Festivities. 
Writers’ Group meetings were held in May, June, 
September, October, and November. 


NOTTINGHAM 
Hon. Secretary: J. T. Bourton, 3 Woodland Grove, 
Chilwell. 
Programme: 
1955- 13 Oct.: Professor W. Empson: A Reading of 
his own poetry. 
3 Nov.: Professor I. Ehrenpreis (University of 
Indiana) : ‘Swift’s Madness’. 
1956. 3 Feb.: Mr. J. Leishman: ‘Tradition and 
Experiment in the Poetry of Andrew Marvell’. 
17 Feb.: Professor R. M. Wilson: ‘Language: 
Fact and Fancy’. 
18 Oct.: Dr. Donald Davie: ‘Poetry and the 
Imaginary Museum’. 
Members were also invited to attend meetings 
organized by the University Literary Society. 
Speakers at these meetings were Mr. J. Brown 


(University of Birmingham) on ‘Shakespeare’s 
Revelation of Coriolanus’, and Professor Una 
Ellis-Fermor on ‘Our Ignorance of the Elizabethan 
Stage’. 


READING 


Hon. Secretary: WiLu1aM S. Kirsy, Ashmead School, 
Northumberland Avenue, Reading. 


Programme: 
1956. 18 Jan.: Pierre Edmunds: ‘John Whiting, 
Contemporary Dramatist’. 


17 Feb.: L. A. G. Strong: ‘Novel into Film’, 

4 Apr.: G. S. Fraser: ‘Poetry of the Present’. 

20 Apr.: (In the Children’s Library, Reading) 
Elizabeth Edmondston: ‘Children’s Books as 
Literature’. 

1 Oct.: A.G.M. and Brains Trust. 

2 Nov.: George Goyder: ‘The Significance of 
Blake’. 

10 Dec.: Helen Gardner: ‘John Donne’. 

1957. 22 Jan.: Robert Speaight: ‘Shakespeare in the 
Theatre’. 

18 Feb.: Timothy Rogers: ‘Rupert Brooke’. 

Mar.: Gerald Finzi: subject and date not yet 
fixed. 

5 Apr.: Professor A. G. Lehmann: ‘Biographical 
Conjuring’. 

Possibly also in mid-April W. H. Auden may 

speak. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Hon. Secretary: F. G. Roperts, 49 Thornbury 

Avenue, Southampton. 

Programme: 
1955. 14 Oct.: John Garrett: ‘Shakespeare in 
Schools’. 

17 Nov.: Professor Arthur Mizener. (Cornell 

University) : ‘The American Novel, 1920-1940’. 
1956. 10 Feb.: Annual General Meeting. Dr. K. M. 
Lobb: ‘A Journey to Northanger Abbey’. 

g Mar.: Joint Meeting with Southampton 
Classical Association and Society for Promo- 
tion of Hellenic Studies. Professor H. D. F. 
Kitto (University of Bristol): ‘Hamlet and 
Greek Tragedy’. 

9 May: Professor Kenneth Muir (University of 
Liverpool) : ‘Shakespeare at Work’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
BRITISH HONDURAS 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. J. L. BLacketT, Education Dept., 
Belize, British Honduras. 
Programme: 
1956. Feb.: Rev. D. S. Ching, F.R.S.A., M.R.S.L.: 
‘The Images of Caribbean Poetry’. 
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Mar.: An evening of Poetry Reading, by all 
members. 

Apr.: Mrs. O. N. Phillips, M.A.: ‘Robert Burns 
and His Poetry’. 

May: A symposium on ‘Holidays’ by all members. 

Aug.: Mrs. Carol Campbell: ‘Robert Herrick and 
His Work’. 

Sept.: Mr. R. P. K. Harrison, M.A.: ‘Poet 

 Laureates—Past and Present’. 


CAPE TOWN 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. L. 1. Howartn, 407 Robyndale, 

Main Road, Wynberg, C.P., South Africa. 

Programme: 
1956. 4 Jan.: Meeting to welcome Sir Philip and 
Lady Magnus-Allcroft. 

29 Feb.: Sir Geoffrey Keynes, F.R.C.S., D.Litt., 
&c.: ‘William Blake’s. Illuminated Books’, 
illustrated by slides in colour. 

13 Mar.: Annual General Meeting. Readings of 
selected scenes from Elizabethan plays: 
arranged by Miss Gretel Mills, L.R.A.M., 

-A.D.B. 

10 Apr. : Professor Joseph J. Firebaugh, B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D.: ‘Contemporary American Drama’. 

8 May: Professor R. G. Howarth, B.A., B.Litt., 
F.R.S.L.; Mr. P. Segal, M.A., B.Ed.; Mr. 
B. G. Hood, B.A.: ‘English Literature of the 
Commonwealth—Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand’. 

12 June: Gramophone recordings of writers 
reading their own works, 

10 July: Emeritus Professor Peter Haworth, M.A., 
B.Litt., Ph.D.; ‘Shakespeare’s Debt to the Eng- 
lish Popular Ballad’. 

13 Aug.: Mr. D. H. Varley, M.A.: ‘The Lighter 
Reading of our South African Ancestors’. 

11 Sept.: Mr. Uys Krige, B.A.: ‘Some Aspects of 
South African English Writing’. 

8 Oct.: Emeritus Professor W. S. Mackie, M.A.: 
‘Dialects of English in England and South 
Africa’, accompanied by gramophone records. 

13 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 


FORT HARE, SOUTH AFRICA 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. M. Brown, P.O. Box 70, 

Alice, Cape Province, South Africa. 

Report for 1955. 

During the year the Branch celebrated the 
Centenary of Olive Schreiner by inviting the N.C.W. 
to a joint meeting, after which a collection was taken 
on behalf of the Olive Schreiner Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

In April Dr. Galloway gave his Presidential 
address, ‘The Saving Grace’, in which he discussed 
the characteristics of English humour. In ‘Some 


Thoughts on Ancestors and Relatives of the English 
Language’, Dr. Rooks gave the May meeting a 
clear account of the close relationship of nearly all 
European languages. At our June meeting the 
centenary of Olive Schreiner was fittingly celebrated 
by a paper on this South African writer given by 
Mrs. Kerr. 

Mr. J. Crompton, of Rhodes University, gave the 
August meeting a provocative talk on ‘John Wycliffe’. 
Asecond visitor from Rhodes University, Prof. K. D. 
White, addressed our fifth meeting on ‘Greek 
Influence on English Poetry’; and at the final 
meeting of the year Mr. Graham Neame spoke on 
‘The Social Criticism of T. S. Eliot’. 

Attendance and interest have been maintained 
throughout the year. 


QUEENSLAND 


Hon. Secretary: Miss V. M. BonnELL, 355 Swann 
Road, St. Lucia, S.W. 6, Brisbane. 
Programme: 
1956. 26 Mar.: A. K. Thomson, M.A.: ‘Senior 
English—1955’. 
23 Apr.: Dr. V. Vallis, M.A., Ph.D.: ‘The 
Australian Environment in Poetry’. 
28 May: E. Flint, M.A.: ‘Some Dramatists I met 
and Plays I saw’. 
25 June: John Manifold: ‘Australian Ballads’. 
23 July: John P. Kelly, B.A., LL.B.: ‘Censorship 
in Queensland’. 
27 Aug.: Roger Covell: ‘Shaw as Music Critic’. 
24 Sept.: Rev. Bro. J. McElligott, B.A.: ‘Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’. 
22 Oct.: Annual General Meeting; Members’ 
Evening—Poetry Recordings arranged by 
D. J. Munro, B.A. 


SYDNEY 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. M. Butrerzey, 25 Hanna 
Street, Beecroft, Sydney. 
Programme: 
1956. 7 Mar.: Annual General Meeting; Reading 
of some of her poems by Joyce Shewcroft. 
4 Apr.: J. A. Meagher, B.A., LL.B. : ‘W. B. Yeats 
as revealed in his Letters’. 
2 May: J. Couper, M.A.: ‘Parson Woodforde: 
The Eighteenth-Century Diarist’. 
6 June: Ray Mathew: ‘Discovering Brent of Bin 
Bin’. 
4 July: Rev. Dr. Felix Arnott, M.A.: “The Seven- 
teenth Century and Sir Thomas Browne’. 
1 Aug.: Miss Kathleen Monypenny: ‘The 
Element of Dream in English Poetry’. 
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3 Oct.: John Wheeler: ‘Louis Lavater, Australian 
Poet and Musician, and his Associates of the 
1920s’. 

15 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 


TRIVANDRUM, SOUTH INDIA 


Hon. Secretary: Prof. E. P. Narayana Pillay, University 
College, University of Travancore, Trivandrum, 
S. India. 


Programme: 
1956. 18 Feb.: Inaugural meeting: Address by 


Proceedings of Branches 


the President, Mr. P. R. Parameswara Panik- 
kar: ‘The Teaching of English in India’. 

11 Aug.: Mr. S. Vaidyanathan: “The Modernity 
of T. S. Eliot’. 

1 Sept.: Discussion led by Mr. G. K. Pillai and 
Mr. K. A. Paniker: ‘The Early Poems of 
T. S. Eliot’. 

15 Sept.: Group play-reading of Shaw’s Candida. 

29 Sept.: Dr. M. Manuel: ‘T. S. Eliot’s Plays’. 

20 Oct.: Group play-reading of a selected 
modern play. 

10 Nov.: A discussion: ‘Eliot’s Four Quartets’. 

15 Dec.: Annual General Meeting. 


Requests for Back Numbers 


The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 

34-40, 42, 43, 45-51, 53, 54, 57, and the Presi- 

dential Address for 1943. 


English, Nos. 1, 25, 28-32, 34, 35- 


Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 
xxxli, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 
and Studies 1951. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, 
XiX-XXVi. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1957 Spring number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 76 Doods Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions should reach her not 
later than Friday, 28 December 1956. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not 
possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15s., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year's Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 15s. 


The annual subscripticn of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£i. 1s. or £2. 2s., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY ) 
ASSOCIATION 


President - SIR JAMES DUFF, D.C.L., LL.D., Warden of the 
Durham Colleges, University of Durham. Chairman - T. H. SIMMS, Homerton 
College, Cambridge. Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, 
Elstree, Herts. Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth’s School, Barnet. 
Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers the 
following advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by c. H. C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 
5s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 


Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/11), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 


DIRECTORY 
1955-56 


The officially recognized reference book to 
National Education, containing over 500 
pages of carefully collated information. 
Principal Contents 
Complete directory of Local Education 
Authorities and principal officials. Full 
lists of Secondary and Technical Schools, 
Polytechnics, Art Schools, Training 
Colleges, Universities, Approved Schools, 
Special Schools, Libraries, Residential 
Adult Colleges, Educational Associations, 
&c., &c. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth Board Binding 
25s. (including postage) 


From all Booksellers, or 
The School Government Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 
98 Kingston Road, Merton Park, 
London, S.W. 19 
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A new English course maintaining a sane balance 
between the extremes of too little and too 
much grammar 


A Grammar School 
English Course 


B. J. PENDLEBURY MA 


. THE main difficulty in teaching English,’ says the author, ‘ is to combine liveliness 
with method.’ Method the course has in full, and liveliness has been ensured by the 
choice of comprehension passages, and, in the first two books, by puzzles and word 
games in the vocabulary sections. The passages are piquant, varied, and sometimes 


amusing, and come from a wide range of authors, past and present, from Dickens to 
Thurber. 


This series of four books covers all the work necessary for the English Language papers of the GCE at 
Ordinary Level. The main characteristics of this course, which distinguish it from a host of others, are its 
integration and the way in which methodical step-by-step progress is planned and maintained from the 
first page to the last. Each lesson builds on those before it, and no step in the logical building up of the 
concept of ‘ the sentence ’ is neglected. 


Each book contains eighteen lessons, six a term, or one a fortnight, and each lesson has sections 
devoted to comprehension, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, and composition. In grammar and 
punctuation the emphasis is on clarity and orderliness of presentation. The emphasis of the grammar in 
this course is mainly on analysis and those aspects that concern the ability to construct clear sentences. 


All teachers are conscious of the difficulties of teaching that elusive subject, composition. All will 
welcome, therefore, the systematic instruction in various aspects of essay writing given throughout each 
book. Here are no mere lists of topics to be written about but an integrated and balanced course within a 
course. Care has been taken to provide for adequate revision. In grammar especially it is rarely safe to 
assume that a pupil remembers work done in previous years, and in Books II, Ill, and IV the first term’s 
work consists mainly of rapid revision of the previous year’s work. The bulk of the course consists of 
exercises, sufficient to ensure that pupils who work quickly have plenty to keep them interested; more 
explanation and instruction is included than is sometimes the case in such courses. This is helpful to the 


young teacher and the pupil who is working by himself at home. 


BOOKS 1 and 2 each 6s 6d : BOOKS 3 and 4 in preparation 
inspeciton copies from the Educational Manager 


PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 9g 
[2] 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 
1901—1950 
A. C. WARD 


This well-known survey of contemporary literature has long been established 
as a standard work on its subject. It has now been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date to the year 1950. 

12th edition, revised and reset 16s. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 


New volume 


KING RICHARD I 


Edited by PETER URE 
A completely new edition of Richard II, not based upon the previous 
Arden edition. The Introduction surveys problems of the text, and Mr. Ure 


attempts a fresh description of Richard’s character in relation to the design 
of the play as a whole. 18s. 


METHUEN 


MILTON: PARADISE LOST—Books I & Il 


Edited by E. M. W. TILLYARD, Litt.D., Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
With notes by PHYLLIS B. TILLYARD, M.A. 


Dr. Tillyard brings to this new presentation those virtues of wisdom and 
simplicity which have made his edition of Milton’s minor poems so successful. 
‘Now the Master of Jesus, with his unrivalled grasp of Miltonic scholarship, has 
produced the edition of Books I and II for which students have been waiting. ... 
The notes, though copious, are not overpowering and are interspersed with 
valuable critical comments. This edition gives the right kind of help.-—THE 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. Recently published. 6s. 6d. 


THE HARRAP BOOK OF MODERN SHORT 
STORIES 


Edited by J. G. BULLOCKE, Professor of English and History at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 

Professor Bullocke provides in this collection a companion volume to The 
Harrap Book of Modern Essays. C.S. Forester, W. Somerset Maugham, Ernest 
Hemingway, and H. E. Bates are four of the seventeen authors represented 
in this selection. Recently published. 5s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


A CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
Petty Cury, 


Cambridge. 


THIS AMPLE FIELD 


F. E. HALLIDAY: Shakespeare in His Age 30s. 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON: Guides and Marshals 15s. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL: Portraits from Memory 16s. 
C. HASSALL [Ed.]: Prose of Rupert Brooke 15s. 
W. H. AUDEN [Ed.]: Modern American Poetry 21s. 


H. C. DUFFIN: Amphibian—a reconsideration 
of Browning 


BERNARD SHAW: My Dear Dorothea 9s. 6d. 
NANCY CUNARD: Memories of George Moore 25s. 
C. S. LEWIS: Till we have Faces 15s. 
ENID BAGNOLD: The Chalk Circle 9s. 6d. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL: Poetical Works 63s. 
LEONARD RUSSELL [Ed.]: The Russell Reader 25s. 
HUMPHRY HOUSE: Aristotle’s Poetics 9s. 6d. 
From the THIRD Programme—a ten years’ 
Anthology Press) 21s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


By appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfaix 3601-5 


NEW LINES 


An anthology of recent poetry 
compiled and edited by 


Robert Conquest 
‘A notable anthology.’ Sunday Times. 
‘Healthy and stimulating is Robert Con- 


quest’s anthology of seventy-eight poems.’ 
Liverpool Daily Post. 12s. 6d. 


BARTLETT’S 
FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 


Thirteenth and Centennial 
Edition—Completely revised 


This new edition contains 1,068 pages of 
quotations and the index nearly 113,500 
entries. In format a number of changes 
have been made which will make it much 
easier to use. 50s. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


This edition of Webster’s famous New 
World Dictionary is an entirely new work, 
in which every entry has been written 
afresh in the light of contemporary 
linguistics, psychology, and the allied 
sciences. Comprising 1,716 pages, there 
are 142,000 entries, and 1,200 specially pre- 
pared illustrations. Illustrated. 70s. 


* MACMILLAN * 
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